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Nun. 160. Sarunnar, Sept. 28, 1751. 
Beaſts of each kind their fellows ſpare 3 
| Bear lives in amity with bear. 


| © FF all forts.” As inthe general hurry pro- 
_ _ *** duced by the ſuperfluities of ſome, and 
neceſſities of others, no man needs to ſtand ftill | 
for want of employment, fo in the innumerable 
gradations of ability, and endleſs varieties of ſtudy 
and inclination, no employment can be vacant for 
want of a man qualified to diſcharge it. 


verſe, but it is ſo much deformed by intereſt and 
paſſion, that the benefit of this adaptation of men 
to things is not always perceived. The folly or 
indigence of thoſe who ſet their ſervices to fale, 
inclines them to boaſt of qualifications which they 
do not poſſeſs, and attempt buſineſs which they do 
not underſtand ; and they who have the pawer of 
aſſigning to others the taſk of life, are feldown 
it honeſt or ſeldom happy in their nominations. Pa- | 
Y — X 

1 01 Nr, 


p 


Such is probably the natural ſtate of the uni- 
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may direct, it is not eaſy fot a man of tender and 
Poor von goodneſs to overlook the immediate 
effect of his own actions, by turning his eyes upon 
-remoter conſequences, and to do that which mu 
give preſent pain, for the ſake of obviating evil yet 
unfelt, or ſecuring in time to come. 
What is diſtant is in itſelf obſcure, and, when we 
have no with to ſee it, eafily eſcapes our notice, or 
—— Or NIITanend 


very man might for the fame reaſon, in the 
multitudes that ſwarm about him, find ſome kin- 
dred mind with which he could unite in confidence 
and friendſhip ; yet we ſee many ſtraggling ſingle 
about the world, unhappy for want of an affociate, 


N rer 
is not often difficult to find 2 ſuitable companion, 
3f every man would be content with ſuch as he is 
qualified to pleaſe. But if vanity tempts him to 
forfake his rank, and poſt himſelf among thoſe 
with whom no common intereft or mutual plea- 
ſure can ever unite him, he muſt always live in a 
| ſtate of unſocial ſeparation, without tenderneſs and 
without truſt. 

There are many natures which can never ap- 
proach within a certain diſtance, nd wid whe 
any irregular motive impels them towards contact, 
ſeem to ſtart back from each other by ſome invin- = 
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cible repulſion. There are others which immedi- 


KN 
lect many inſtances of fondneſs and diſlike, which 
have forced themſelves upon him without the in- 
tervention of his judgment ; of diſpoſitions to 

cnt awe a>) could eine, wie do wait. 
no reaſon for the preference, or none to 
the violence of his paſſions ; of influence that 


ines forme whom he canner induce thin 


though he has no reaſdn to ſuſpect that 
— detray bi: we to whom he — 


by thoſe to whom he never could have imparted 
his own. We are by our occupations, education, 
and habits of life, divided almoſt into different ſpe- 
cies, which regard one another for the moſt part 
with ſcorn and malignity. Each of theſe _ 
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of candu®, can avoid diſimgenuous compliances z 
yet certainly he that ſuffers himſelf to be driven 
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of the human race has defires, feats, and conver- 


fation, vexations and merriment, peculiar to itſelf ; 
cares which another cannot feel; pleaſures which 
he cannot partake ; and modes of expreſling every 
ſenfation which he cannot underſtand. That fro- 
liek which ſhakes one man with laughter will con- 
yulſe another with indignation ; the ſtrain of jocu+ 


larity which in one place obtains treats and patro- 


ps nr 


or allured from virtue, miſtakes his own intereſt, 


ſince he gains fuccour by means, for which his 


friend, if ever he becomes wiſe, maſt ſcorn him, 
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Nuns. 161. Tursnar, Ofeter 2, 1781. 


Frail as the leaves that quiver on the ſprays, 


Mr. RAMBLER. 


SIR, 


Von have formerly obſerved that curiolty 
ED De, and 


to rouſe the zeal of a true antiquary little more is 
neceſſary than to mention a name which mankind 
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tory of his grounds from the ancient inhabitants. 
of the pariſh, and that no nation omits to record 


N 


think wholly unworthy 
— to 2 man of — 


7 
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„ee tnd foon patched a dar 
gain on the uſual terms. | 
B 4 I had 
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T had not flept many nights in my new apart- 


ment before I began to enquire after my predeceſ- 
fors, and found my landlady, whoſe imagination 
is filled chiefly with her own affairs, very ready to 
give me information. 

Curioſity, like all other defires, produces pain as 


well as pleaſure. Before the began her narrative, 


I had heated my head with expectations of adven- 
tures and diſcoveries, of elegance in diſguiſe, and 
in diſtreſs ; and was ſomewhat mortified 


when I heard that the firſt tenant was a tailor, of 


B ie 
of his room for want of light ; and, after 
ving lodged in it a month, and paid only a 
———— —_ 
truſted to eut out, and was forced' to make a pre- 
cipitate retreat from this quarter of the town. 
The next was a young woman newly arrived 


from the country, "who lived: far” five weeks with 
treats 


great Tegularity, and became by frequent 
very muelr the favourite of the family,” but at laſt 
received viſits ſo frequently from a couſin in Chap 
fur, thiat ne brought the reputation of the houſe 
Into dunger, and was therefore diſmiſſed with good 
_ advice. 


The toom then ſtood empty for a fortnight ;_ 


my Jandlady began to think that ſhe had judged 
| hardly, and often wiſhed for ſuch another lodger. 
At laſt an eiderly man of a grave aſpec read the bill, 
And d for the room at the very firſt price 
' that was #ſked; He lived in cloſe retirement, ſel- 
© domiwent out tin evening, and then returned early, 
ſometimes cheerful, and at other times dejected. 
It wag remarkable, that whatever he purchaſed, 


he never had ſmall money in his pocket, and 
though 
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had Ripulated for wo long ſhelves, and 2 larger 

able, hired it at a low rate. When the affair was 
completed, he looked round him with great fatiſ- 
faction, and repeated ſome words which the wo- 
man did not underſtand.. In tuo days he brought 
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and fo juſt is the obſervation of Javena}, that a 
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by ſetting fire to his curtains, that it was not fafe 
to have an author for her inmate. - 

She had then for fix weeks a facceffion of te- 
nants, who left the houſe on Saturday, and in- 
ſtead of paying their rent, ſtormed at their und- 
4 At laſt ſhe took in two fifters, one of whom 
had ſpent her little fortune in procuring remedies 
for a lingering diſeaſe, and was now ſupported and 
attended by the other: ſhe climbed with difficulty - 
to the apartment, where ſhe languiſhed cight weeks 
without impatience, or lamentation, except for the 
expence and fatigue which her ſiſter ſuffered, and 
followed her to the grave, paid the few debts which 
they had contracted, wiped away the tears of uſe-- 
leſs forrow, and returning to the buſineſs of. com- 
mon life, reſigned to me the vacant habitation. 

Such, Mr. Rambler, are the changes which have 
happened in the narrow ſpace where my preſent - 
fortune has fixed my reſidence. So true it is that 
amuſement and inſtruction are always at hand for 
thoſe who have ſkill and willingneſs to find them; 


fingle houſe will ſhew whatever is done or ſuffered : 
Tam, Sir, Sc. 
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Nuns. 162. Tutsbay, Onder 5, 1751. 


n Of hicupler, & Brute conſult-natus, 
tibi weres credis amicitias ? 


; BED DER 
. Nuis nouns of, mortem diligit ille tuam. Mar. 


- What egen rick, and childlefstoo, 
And yet believe your friends are true ? 


©" Truth mi ere to theſe befong, 
—̃— 


„ Nut, traſt me, for the new you have, 
nne you dearly——in your grave. F. L815. 


NE of the complaints uttered by Milton's 
Sampſon, in the anguith of blindneſs, is, that 


Nr 4 


| that he cannot regulate his conduct by his own 
knowledge, but muſt lie at the mercy of thoſe who 
_ undertake fo guide him. 
| There is noſtate more contrary to the dignity of 
wiſdom than perpetual and unlimited 
in which the underſtanding lies uſeleſs, and every 
motion is received from external impulſe. Reaſon 
is he apatite of human nature, the fa- 
culty by which we approach to ſome degree of 
aſſociation with celeſtial intelligences; but as the 
excellence of every power appears only in its ope- 
rations, not to have reaſon, and to have it uſeleſs 
and unemployed, is nearly the fame. 
Such is the weakneſs of man, that the eſſence 
of things is ſeldom ſo much regarded as external 
and accidental appendages. A ſmall variation of 
trifling circumſtances, a flight change of form by 
an artificial dreſs, or a caſual difference of appear- 
_ ance, by a new light and fituation, will conciliate 
affeQtion or excite abhorrence, and determine us 


to | 
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drance to the heights of knowledge or virtue, but 
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ployments,, which he — 
u. He was at laſt wiſe enough to conſider, 
ſhould not be devoted wholly to accumu- 
, applied 
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arts by which fa 
=D and canld without repuTnance or hefi- 
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he found his way into 1's patron's heart, 
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Nuns. 163. Tuzspar, Ofober 8, 161. 
Mie rei- pati e, N coducam—o | 
 Deſpice; wive tibi, nans marine tidi, ! ze. 


Bow to no patron's inſolence; rely 
On no frail hopes, in freedom live and de. F, . 


ONE of the crachies — by wealth 


Ss #® | Py 
the heart by needleſs viciſſitudes of hope and diſ- 
appointment. 

Every man is rich or poor, according to the 
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for what he never ſhall obtain, is no leſs an enemy 
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is | THE RAMBLER. Ne 163. ? 
to his quiet, than if he had robbed him of part of _ 
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The time v 


arrived. be ind at eg Bri, Sag 
for I looked upon our interview as the critical mo- 
ment of my deſtiny. I was received with civi- 
lities, which my rudeneſs made me 
unable to repay, but when I had recovered from 
my confuſion, I proſecuted the converſation with 
ſuch livflinels and propriety that I confirmed my 
new friend in his eſteem of my abilities, and was 
diſmiſſed with the utmoſt ardour of profeſſion, 
and raptures of fondneſs. w_ 

I was ſoon fammoned to dine with Aurantius, 
who had afſembled the moſt judicious of his friends 


Sr in 


his moſt private or jocund hours, obtain more 
general declarations of eſteem, or 


particular 
chim. This frigid reſerve ſomewhat diſguſted 
me, and when he complained of three days ab- 


ſence, I took care to inform him with how much 
importunity of kindneſs I had been detained by 
his rival Pollio. 
Auramtius now conſidered his honour as en- 
dangered by the deſertion of a wit, and left I 
ſhould. have an inclination to wander, told me 


that I could never find a friend more conftant 
or 
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the conclugon with an air of folemn ſincerity. 
From that inſtant I gave myſelf up wholly to An- 


nont} = 
pearances I fiill fancied myſelf nearer to my wiſhes, p 
and continued to dream of ſucceſs, and wake to 
At laſt the failure of my little 


SET ned me to abate the fhary wad 1 
13 neceſſary to the company with 
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pleaſure of life ariſes from the gratification 


notice of the world will be attracted; ſome qua- 
lity, good or bad, which diſcriminates him from 
the common herd of mortals, and by which others 
may be perfuaded to love, or compelled to fear | 
him. The aſcents of honour, however ſteep, 

ear inacceſſible ; he that deſpairs to ſcale 


= that ſtands next before us. 
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As the greater part of human kind ſpeak and 
a& wholly by imitation, moſt of thoſe who aſpire 
to hanour and applauſe propoſe to themſelves ſome 
example which ferves as the monte! of their con- 
duct, and the limit of their hopes. 
man, if cloſely examined, will be found 
enliſted himſelf r he ex - 


— ww 


oully copied, the imitator often arrives at encel- 


direction; for few axe formed'with abilities to 
cover new pofſibilities'of excellence, and to diftin- 

guiſn themſelves by means never tried before. 
But folly and idleneſs often contrive to gratify 
pride at a cheaper rate: not the qualities which 
are moſt illuſtrious, but thoſe which are of eaſieſt 
attainment, are ſelected for imitation ; and the ho- 
nours and rewards which -publick gratitude has 
paid to the benefactors of mankind, are expected 
by wretches who nn only imitate them. in their 
vices and defects, or adopt ſome petty ſingularities, 
of which thoſe from whom they are borrowed, 
were lecretly aſhamed. 

No man riſes to ſuch 2 height as to become 
conſpicuous, but he is on one fide cenſured by 
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them his mien and his habits ; and indeed with- 


out more vigilance than is generally applied to the 


—— Cuoides cur —-— to eſcape 


of the minuter parts of behaviour, it is 
novealy when we:converſe much with one whoſe 
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N Cr CONES 
ſecrecy, as incitements to ſcrupulous caution and 
univerſal purity of manners. No man, however 
enſlaved to his appetites, or hurried by his paſſions, 
can, while he preſerves his intellects unimpaired, 


— he ſuffers himlelf to indulge any 
fayourite fault, that they who have no hope to 
reach his excellence will catch at his failings, 4 
his virtues will be cited to juſtify the copiers of 
his vices, 


It is particularly the duty of thoſe who conſfigrt 
illuſtrious names to poſterity, to take care leſt 


which even the wilelſt and the bet have comminted 
from that ignominy which guilt ought always to 
ſuffer, and with which it ſhould be more deeply 
ſtigmatized when dignified by its neighbourhoad 
to uncommon worth, fince we ſhall be in danger 
of beholding it without abhorrence, unleſs its tur- 
pitude be laid open, and the eye ſecured from the 
— —— 
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Nuns. 165. Tuzpar, naler 15, 1781. 
"Hs riots h g, d Y e e- 


Young was I ance and poor, now rich and old; 

A harder caſe than mine was never told; 

Nies with the pow'r to uſe them—T had none; 
Loaded with riches now, the pow'r is gone. F. Lr. 
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fluence and without authority. 


yet ſuffer not that conviftion to repreſs: our pro- 
jects or limit our expectations 
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My father reſolving not to imitate the 
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yet enriched in proportion to my celebrity. 
I had however in time ſurmounted the obſta- 
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my influence. They who once pur- 
1 ſatisfied to eſcape from me; 
had before thought me preſumptu- 
to overtake them, had now their 
with, if they were permitted at no great 
. M 
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tinuance, 

tion the pleaſing ow of ns ade 1— 
was now in my power to viſit thoſe from | 
I had been fo long abſent, in ſuch a manner as 
was conſiſtent with my former reſolution, and 
wondered how it could happen that I had fo long 


and the homage which I ſhould receive, I drefſed 
my ſervants in a more oftentatious hvery, pur- 
chaſed a magnificent chariot, and reſolved to daz- 
_ zle the inhabitants of the little town with an 


men will not eaſily be hurried beyond their ordi- 
nary rate, I thought very tedious, I folaced my 
C4 impatience 


populace I purpoſed to 
h fix hogſheads of ale, mdf 2 roafied on, 


11114715 


acclamations of the 
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pleaſure, were ſwept away, and their place was 
filled by 2 new generation with other views and 


SEROTINUS. 
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Nuns. 166. SaTurDay, Ofober 19, 1751. 


Pauper eris ſemper, fi fauper et, /Emiliane, 

Daatur opes nullis nunc nifs divitibus. Man r. 
Once poor, my friend, ſtill poor you muſt remain, 
The rich alone have all the means of gain, Epw.Cavs. 


O complaint has been more frequently re- 
peated in all ages than that of the neglect 
of merit aſſociated with poverty, and the diffi- 
culty with which valuable or pleafiag qualities 
force themſelves into view, when they are ob- 


ſcured by indigence. It has been long obſerved, | 


that native beauty has little power to charm with- 
that to want the favour of others is often ſufficient 
to hinder us from obtaining it. 

| Every day diſcovers that mankind are not yet 
convinced of their error, or that their conviction 
is without power to influence their conduct; for 
poverty ſtill continues to produce contempt, and 
ſtill obſtructs the claims of kindred and of virtue. 
'The eye of wealth is elevated towards higher 
Aations, and ſeldom deſcends to examine the ac- 


tions , 
\ 
%. 
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eyes of thoſe who flattered | 


to the diſtreſſed or 


him to meet without any apparent 
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knowledge of others. 
It may be always * to 


feſſed to have done his duty. 


| poſſible for the utmoſt benevo- 


by which fimilar natures are at- 


gards with habitual contempt, and of which the | 
applauſe is no more courted by vanity, than the 


countenance is folicited by ambition. The moſt 
generous and diſintereſted friendſhip muſt be re- 
talved at 28 Tag hs Inve en queterees ; he there- 


CES” a> contin colts dive whe we 


are about to adopt or to reject; to regard his in- 
clinations as well as his actions; to trace out 
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whoſe reputation or dignity inclines us to 1} 
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Nun. 167. E dne, 1750, 


Candida terpetus refide concordia leffo, 
Taue pari ſemper fit Venus arqus jugo. 

Diligat ipſa ſenem quondam, ſed et ipſa marito | 
N r a wig non videatur anus. Man r. 
rr 

Wrinkled with age, may mutual love and truth 

To their dim eyes recall the bloom of youth, F. Laws, 


To the RAMBLER. 

SIR, 

T is not common to mented nd ney 
we cannot eaſily be placed in compariſon. 
Every man ſees without malevolence the 

of another in the tracks of life, which he has 
himſelf no defire to tread, and hears without in- 
clination to cavils or contradiction the renown of 
thoſe whoſe dĩſtance will not ſuffer them to draw 


the attention of mankind from his own merit. 


The failor never thinks it neceſfary to conteſt the 


lawyer's abilities; nor would the Rambler, how- 


ever jealous of his reputation, be much difturbed 
by the ſucceſs of rival wits at Ara or IÞþahan. 

We do not therefore aſcribe to you any fuper- 
lative degree of virtue, when we believe that we 
may inform you of our change of condition 
vat Gm of cacti faſcination z; and 


that when you read of the marriage of your cor- 


reſpondents Mmenæus and Tranguilla, you will 
join your wiſhes to thoſe of their other friends 


happy event of an union in which caprice 


for the 
and ſelfiſhneſs had fo little part. 


„ Tur tnt Win 


There is at leaſt this reaſon why we ſhould . 
be leſs deceived in our connubial hopes than 
many who enter into the fame ſtate, that we have 
allowed our minds to form no unreaſonable ex- 


"artiality with which we endeavoured to inſpeRt 
the manners of all whom we have known was 


never ſo much overpowered by our paſhon, but 


that we diſcovered fome faults and weakneſſes in 
each other; and joined our hands in conviction, . 


that as there are advantages to be enjoyed in 


, there are inconveniencies likewife to be 
together with confederate in- 


marriage 
endured ; and that, 
tellects and aunxiltar virtues, we muſt find diffe- 
rent opinions and oppoſite inclinations. - 

We however flatter ourſelves, for who is not 


day of marriage, that we are eminently quali- 
fied to give mutual pleaſure. Our birth Ia with. 


ing in upon any domeſtick controverſy the over- 


produce reproach or ſuſpieĩon of reproach, which, 
though they may be forgotten in the gaieties of 


the firſt month, no delicacy will always ſuppreſs, 


or of which the ſuppreffioa muſt be conſidered as 
a new favour, to be repaid by tameneſs and ſub- 


a tactnt | ' 


flattered by himſelf as well as by others on the 


out any ſuch remarkable diſparity as can give 
either an opportunity of inſulting the other with 
pompous names and ſplendid alliances, or of call- 


alliftance of powerful relations. Our 
fortune was equally ſvitable, ſo that we meet 
without any of thoſe obligations which always 


| 
: 
5 
4 


for relief to ſhews and recreations ; that the unt- 
formity 


und the defire of pleaſing degenerates by degrees 


17 


| often 
dical axiom, that he fuctaurs of ſickneſs ought not 
is be waſted in bra thb. We know that however 
our eyes may yet fparkle, and our hearts bound 
at the preſence of each other, the time of liſfleſ- 
neſs and ſatiety, of peeviſhneſs and diſcontent, 
muſt come at laſt, in which we ſhall be driven 
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» and aſſiſted in our efforts by mutual ex- 


ment 
2. 


X 


i But if all our prudence has been 


11 


HTMENAUS, 


id 


r 


T has been obſerved by Boileau, that a mean 
or common thought expreſſed in pompous 


= Sion, generaitly pleaſes more than a new or 
44 noble ſentiment delivered in low and vulgar 


„ language; becauſe the number is greater of 


& thoſe whom cuſtom has enabled to judge of 
wende, than whom ſtudy has qualified to exa- 
< mine 

This ſolution might fatisfy, if ſuch only were 
offended with meanneſs of expreſſion as are unable 
to diftmguiſh propriety of thought, and to ſepa- 


rate propoſitions or images from the vehicles by 


which they are conveyed to the underitznding. 
But this kind of diſguſt is by no means confined 
to the ignorant or ſuperficial; it operates uni- 
formly and univerſally upon readers of all claffes ; 
every man, however protound or abſtracted, per- 
ceives himſelf irreſiſtibly alienated by — 2 3 
they who profeſs the moſt zealous adherence to 
truth are forced to admit that ſhe owes part of her 
charms to her ornaments, and loſes much of her 
power over the ſoul, when ſhe appears diſgraced by 
a dreſs uncouth or ill-adjufted. 

We are all offended by low terms, but are not 
difgufted alike by the fame compoſitions, becauſe 
we do not all agree to cenfure the ſame terms as 
low. No word s naturally or intrinfically meaner 
than another ; our opinion therefore of 2 
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cation is deftroyed by the inſertion of an epithet 


of a wretch about to murder his maſter, his friend 
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— — eee, thick night! 

And pall thee in the dunneſt fmoke of hell, 
That my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes; 
Nor heav'n peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry, Hold, hold ! 7 
In this paſſage is exerted all the force of poetry, 
which embodies ſentiment, and animates matter; 
yet perhaps ſcarce any man now peruſes it without 
ſome diſturbance of his attention from the coun- 
teraction of the words to the ideas. What can 
be more dreadful than to implore the preſence of 
night, inveſted not in common obſcurity, but in 
the ſmoke of hell? Yet the efficacy of this invo- 


may come or go without any other notice than 
If we ſtart into raptures when ſome hero of the 


| Iliad tells us that 3%; para, his lance rages with 


eagerneſs to deſtroy ; if we are alarmed at the ter- 
ror of the ſoldiers commanded by C2/ar to hew 
down the facred grove, who dreaded, fays Lacan, 
In ſua credebant redituras membra ſecures, 

None dares with impious fteel the grove to rend, 

Left on himſelf the deftin'd ſtroke deſcend ; 


refuſe its office, and ſtart back from the breaſt 


which he is preparing to violate. Vet this ſenti- 
ment is weakened by the name of an inſtrument 


„ Tur RAMBLEE. W. 


DDr 


Ah proceeds to with, in mw 


guilt, that the inſpection of heaven may be inter- 
cepted, and that he may in the involutions of 
infernal darkneſs eſcape the eye of providence, 


This is the utmoſt extravagance of determined © 
wickedneſs; yet this is fo debaſed by two unfortu 
nate words, that while I endeavour to impreſs on 


my reader the energy of the ſentiment, I can ſcarce ' 


check my riſibility, when the expreſſion forces 


ivſelf upon my mind; for who, without ſome 


relaxation of his gravity, can hear of the avengen 


of guilt peeping b a blanket ? 


rr are leſs obvious 
to the reader, as he is leſs acquainted with common 


and will firike a ſolitary academick leſs forcibly | 


than a modiſh lady. 


Among the numerous requiſites that moſt con- | 


cur to complete an author, few are of more im- 
portance than an early entrance into the living 
world. The feeds of knowledge may be planted 
in ſolitude, but muſt be cultivated in publick. 
Argumentation may be taught in colleges, and 
theories formed in retirement; but the artifice ot 


embelliſhment, and the powers of attraction, can | 
be gained only by general converſe. | 

An acquaintance with prevailing cuſtoms and 
faſhionable elegance i is neceſſary likewiſe = other 


| 
* 


| 


LY 
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Nuns. 169. Tuxspav, October 29, 1751. 
Nec plutcum cæbie, nec demorſas ſapit ungues, 
No blood from bitten nails, thoſe poems drew 3 


Few have abilities ſo much needed by the 
of the world as to be careſſed on their own 


; and he that will not condeſcend to recom- 


ies, which they who poſſeſs them ſhade and diſ- 


Pzx6epr's, 


Da rox. 


ATURAL éhiſtorians aſſert, that whatever 


D 


generally exceed each other 


is formed for long duration arrives ſlowly to 
maturity. Thus the firmeſt timber is of tardy 


its 
growth, and animals 
Vor. IV. 
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in longevity in proportion to the time between 

their conception and their birth. 
.. may be extended to the 
of the mind. Haſty compoſitions, how- 


and hurry. For who can bear with patience the 
writer who claims fuch ſuperiority to the reſt of 

his ſpecies, as to imagine that mankind are at lei- 
n 
that poſterity will repofite his caſual effuſions 
among the treaſures of ancient wiſdom ? | 

Men have ſometimes appeared of ſuch tranſcen- 
dent abilities, that their ſlighteſt and moſt curſory 
| excel all that labour and ſtudy can 
enable meaner intellects to compole ; as there are 
regions of which the ſpontaneous products cannot 
be equalled in other foils by care and culture. But 
it is no leſs dangerous for any man to place himſelf 
in this rank of underftanding, and fancy that he is 
born to be illuſtrious without labour, than to omit 
thecares of huſbandry, and expect from his ground 
the bloſſoms of Arabia. 

The greateſt part of thoſe who 
themſelves upon their intellectual dignity, and uſurp 
CC 
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afraid to decide in favour of their own perform- 
ances; they know how much is till wanting to 
the determination of the publick. I pleaſe every 
one elſe, fays Tully, but never ſatisfy myſelf. 

It has often been inquired, why, notwithſtand- 
ing the advances of latter ages in ſcience, and the 


may be juſtly aſcribed to the graces of their lan- 
_ guage, from which 1 1 poliſhed of the pre- 
2 ſent 


But the greater part of their praiſe ſeems to have 
been the juſt reward of modeſty and labour. Their 


nd indeed enctectons in his d 1 
thei ion of his letters, but mentions his 
want of leifure to poliſh them as an addition to his 
calamities ; and was fo far from imagining reviſals 
and corrections unneceſſary, that at his departure 


fire, leſt he ſhould be diſgraced by a book which [ 
he could not hope to finiſh. 1 


from Rome, he threw his Metamorphoſes into the 
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Wc. TRE RAMBLER. 1 
| Tt ſeems not often to have happened that the 
fame writer aſpired to reputation in verſe and proſe; 
and of thoſe few that attempted ſuch diverſity of 


mind able to ſupport, and therefore no man 1s 


recorded to have undertaken more than one kind 
of dramatick poetry. ; 
What they bad written they did not venture in 


their firſt fondneſs to thruft into the world, but 


conſidering the impropriety of ſending forth incon- 


| fiderately that which cannot be recalled, deferred 
' the publication, if not nine years, according to the 


direction of Horace, yet till their fancy was cooled 
after the raptures of invention, and the glare of 
novelty had ceaſed to dazzle the judgment. 

There were in thoſe days no weekly or diurnal 
writers ; multa dies, & multa litura, much time, and 
many rafures, were conſidered as indiſpenſable 


the incidents to which they alluded were forgotten, 


till his enemies were ſecure from his fatire, and 
what to an honeſt mind muſt be more painful, his 


friends were deaf to his encomiums. 
| To him, whoſe eagerneſs of praiſe hurries his 


and nothing depends upon ſearch or information. 


Delay opens new veins of thought, the ſubjeft 


dGlſmiſſed for a time appears with a new train of 
D 3 dependens 
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98 THE RAMBLER. N 
dependent images, the accidents of reading or con- 

verſation fupply new ornaments or allufions, or 
mere intermiſſion of the fatigue of thinking en- 

ables the mind to collect new force, and make nem 
excurſions. But all thoſe benefits come too late 
for him, who, when he was weary with labour, 
nne 
his friends and his enemies, as ſoon as i 

and pride perſuaded him to conclude it. | 

One of the moſt pernicious effects of haſte, is 
obſcurity. He that teems with a quick ſucceſſion 
of ideas, and perceives how one ſentiment pro- 
duces another, eaſily believes that he can clearly | 
expreſs what he fo ſtrongly comprehends ; he ſel- 
dom ſuſpects his thoughts of embarraſſment while 
he preſerves in his own memory the ſeries of con- 
nection, or his diction of ambiguity while only 
one ſenſe is preſent to his mind. Yet if he has 
been employed on an abſtruſe, or complicated 
argument, he will find, when he has a while with- 
drawn his mind, and returns as a new reader to his 
rr 
dis own meaning, and that to explain it to thoſe 
whom he deſires to inſtruct, he muſt open his ſen- 
timents, diſentangle his method, and alter his 


tion, from which only abſence can ſet them free; 
and every man ought to reſtore himſelf to the full 
exerciſe of his judgment, before he does that which 
de cannot do improperly, without injuring his 
honour and his quiet. 
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35 
Nun. 170. SATURDAY, November 2, 1751. 
Confiteer ; f quid proteff delifia fateri. den. 


I grant the charge; forgive the fault confeſi d. 
P the RAMBLER. 
SIR, 


Am one of thoſe beings, from whom many, 
that melt at the fight of all other miſery, think 
it meritorious to withold relief; one whom the 
rigour of virtuous indignation dooms to ſuffer 
without complaint, and periſh without regard ; 
and whom I myſelf have formerly inſulted in the 
pride of reputation and ſecurity of innocence. 
I am of a good family, but my father was bur- 
thened with more children than he-could decently 
fupport. A wealthy relation, as he travelled from 
London to his country ſear, to make 
him a viſit, was. touched with compaſſion of his 
e 
of his dy taking the care of a child upon 
himſelf. on one fide, and ambition on 


# the other, 3 > Rowe rg 


neſs, and the little family paſſed in review before 
him, that he might make his choice. I was then 
ten years old, and without knowing for what pur- 
poſe, I was called to my great couſin, endeavoured 
to recommend myſelf by my beſt courteſy, fung 
him my prettieſt ſong, told the laft tory that I had 
read, and ſo much endeared myſelf by my inno- 
cence, that he declared his reſolution to adopt me, 
and to educate me with his own daughters. 


My parents felt the common ſtruggles at the 


D 4 dropp'a,. 
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e d, but wiy'd them ſoon. They confidered 
not without that falſe eſtimation of the value of 
wealth which 


i | 
In three years my mother died, having implored 
2 bleffing on her family with her Lf breath. I 


HE 


[i 


ZR 


I ſhould have ſhared the increaſe of his fortune, 
and had once a portion aſſigned me in his will; 
but my couſin aſſuring him that all care for me was 
needleſs, fince he had reſolved to place me happily 

| mw 
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dar. Being now at an age in which young 
women are initiated in company, I was no longer 
to be ſupported in my former character, but at con- 


fiderable expence ; fo that partly left I ſhould waſte 
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money partly left appearance might draw 
— — and aſſiduĩties, I was inſen- 

degraded from my equality, and enjoyed few 
privileges above the head ſervant, burthat of receiv 


r 
petition, and ſtudying to pleaſe rather than to 
ſhine. But my intereſt, notwithſtanding this expe- 
dient, hourly declined, and my couſin's favourite 
maid began to exchange repartees with me, and 
conſult me about the alterations of a caſt gown. 
I was now completely depreſſed ; and though I 
had ſeen mankind enough to know the neceſſity of 
outward cheerfulneſs, I often withdrew to my 
chamber to vent my grief, or turn my condition 
in my mind, and examine by what means I might 
eſcape from perpetual mortification. - At laſt my 
ſchemes and forrows were interrupted by a ſudden 
change of my relation's behaviour, who one day 
took an occaſion, .when we were left together in a 


room, to bid me ſuffer myſelf no longer to be 


inſulted, but aſſume the place which he always 
intended me to hold in the family. He affured 
me that his wite's 6 daugh- 

| 25 ters 


1 THE" RKAMBLER. N* 156. 
ders ſhould never hurt me ;z and, accompanying his 
profeſſions with a purſe of gold, ordered me to 
beipeak a rich ſuit. at the mercer's, and to apply 
privately. to him for money when I wanted it, and 


nfuruate that my other friends ſupplied me, which 
he would take care to confirm. 

By this Iaingena, which I did not then under. 
and, he filled me with tenderneſs and gratitude, 
compelled me to repoſe on him as my only ſup- 
port, and produced a neceſſity of private converſa- 
tion. He often appointed interviews at the houſe 
he ies py and ſometimes. called on me 


complete the ruin of an crphan whom his own. 
promiſes had made indigent, whom his indulgence 
had melted, and his authority ſubdued. 

I know not why it ſhould afford ſubject of exul- 
tation, to overpower on any terms the reſolution, 
or ſurpriſe the caution of a girl; but of all the 


delicacy of their adulations, the elegance of t 
addreſs, or the efficacy of their eloquence; nor 
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lis family. I was diſtracted at the thought of the 
reproach which I now believed inevitable. He 
comforted me with hopes of eluding all difcovery, 
and often upbraided me with the anxiety, which 
perhaps none but himſelf faw in my countenance ; . 
dut at laſt mingled his aſſurances of protection and 
maintenance with menaces of total deſertion, if 
m the moments of perturbation I ſhould ſuffer his 
ſecret to eſcape, or endeavour to throw on him any 
part of my infamy. 


D.6 Thus 


„% THE RAMBLER. N* un. 
could no longer be delayed. It was pretended that 
my relations had ſent for me to a diſtant country, 

and I entered upon a ſtate which ſhall be deſcribed 


in my next letter. 
Lan, Sir, &c. 


MISELLA. 


Nuns. 171. TuzsDar, November 5, 1751. 
Tadet ci comvexa tueri. Vines | 
Dark is the ſun, and loathſome is the day. 


To the RAMBLER. 
SIR, 


ISELEA now fits down to continue her 


than a juſt deſcription of the condition into which 


the wanton plunges herſelf, and therefore hope 


that my letter may be a ſufficient antidote to my | 
After the diſtraction, heſitation and delays which | 


the timidity of guilt naturally produces, I was 
removed to lodgings in a diſtant part of the town, 


under one of the characters commonly aſſumed 


upon ſuch occaſions. Here being by my circum- 


flances condemned to ſolitude, I paſſed moſt of | 
my hours in bitterneſs and anguiſh. The conver- © 
fation of the people with whom I was placed was 


not at all capable of engaging my attention or dif- 


Folleſſing the reigning ideas, The books which I 
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carried to my. retreat were ſuch as heightened my 
abhorrence of myſelf ; for I was not fo far aban- 


doned as to fink voluntarily into corruption, or 


endeavour. to conceal from my own mind the 
enormity of my crime. 
My. relation remitted none of his fondneſs, but 
viſited me ſo often. that I was ſometimes afraid 
left his afſiduity ſhould expoſe him to ſuſpicion. 
Whenever he came he found me weeping, and 
was therefore leſs delightfully entertained than he 
expected. After frequent expoſtulations upon the 
unreaſonableneſs of my forrow, and innumerable - 
proteſtations of everlaſting regard, he at laſt found 
that I was more affected with the loſs of my inno- 
cence, than the danger of my fame, and that he 
might not be diſturbed by my remorſe, began to 


lull my conſcience with the opiates of irreligion. . 
| Ne 


fince expoſed. me often to the neceſſity of hearing, 
vulgar, empty, and fallacious; yet they at firſt 
confounded me by their novelty, filled me with 
doubt and perplexity, and interrupted that peace 
which I began to feel from the fincerity of my 
repentance, without ſubſtituting any other ſupport. . 


I liftened a while to his impious gabble, but its 


influence was ſoon overpowered by natural reaſon 
and early education, and the convictions. which 
this new attempt gave me of his baſeneſs com- 
pleted my abhorrence. I have heard of barbari- 


ans, who, when tempeſts drive ſhips upon their 


. coaſt, decoy them to the rocks that they may 
| Plunder their lading, and have always thought that 


wretches thus mercileſs in. their depredations, 
ought to be deſtroyed by a general inſurrection of 
al focial beings ; yet how light is this guilt to the 


_ ration to 
that chance had diſcovered my ſecret, and malice 5 


euts away the anchor of piety, and when he has. 
drawn aſide credulity from the paths of virtut, 
hides the light of heaven which would direct her 
to return. I had hitherto conſidered him as a 
man equally betrayed with myſelf by the concur. 


rence of appetite and opportunity; but I now. ſaw: | 
ing to perpetuate. | 


with horror that he was contrivi 

his gratification, and was deſirous to fit me to his, 
purpoſe by complete and radical corruption. 
To eſcape, however, was not yet in my power.. 
I could ſupport the expences of my condition, 
only by the continuance of his favour. He pro- 
vided all that was neceffary, and, in a few weeks, 


world.. He promiſed me in general terms, that 
nothing ſhould be wanting which his power could 
add to my happineſs, but forbore to releaſe me 
from my confinement. I knew how. much my 


reception in the world depended upon my ſpeedy 
of his delays, which I now perceived to be only 
artifices of lewdneſs.. He told me, at laſt, with 


an appearance of forrow, that all hopes of reſto-- 
my former ſtate were for ever precluded; 


divulged it; and that nothing now remained, 


but to ſeek a retreat more private, where curioſty 


er hatred could never find us. 
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ted me upon my eſeape from the dan-- 
ger which we had both expected with ſo muck. 
anxiety. I then began to remind him of his pro- 
miſe to reſtore me with my fame uninjured to be 
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The rage, anguiſh, and reſentment, which I | 
felt at this account, are not to be expreſſed. Fj 
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from hunger 


folly 


qr excels may expoſe to my 


of Snding fora 
allurements, and: 
without: 


Ke 


without any refleQians at night, but ſuch as guilt 
and terror impreſs upon me. 
I thoſe who pals their days in plenty and feeu- 
- Tity, could viſit for an hour the diſmal receptacles 
to which the proftitute retires from her nocturnal 
excurſions, and fee the wretches that lie crowded 
together, mad with intemperance, ghaſtly with 


famine, nauſeous with filth, and noiſome with dif- | 


eaſe; it would not be eaſy for any degree of abhor- 
rence to harden them againſt or to 
repreſs the defire which they muſt immediately feel 
to reſcue ſuch numbers of human beings from 2 
fate ſo dreadful. . 


It is faid that in Fraxce they annually evacuate 


their ſtreets, and ſhip their proftitutes and vaga- 
| bonds to their colonies. If the women that infeſt 


their I believe very little force would be 
neceſſary; for who among them can dread any 


change ? Many of us indeed are wholly unquali- 
fied for any but the molt fervile employments, and 


thoſe perhaps would require the care of a magil- | 


trate to hinder them from following the ſame prac- 


ſity of guilt, and the tyranny of chance. No place 
but a populous city can afford opportunities for 


open proſtitution, and where the eye of juſtice can 


attend to individuals, thoſe who cannot be made 

good may be reſtrained from miſchief. For my 

part, I ſhould exult at the privilege of baniſh- 

ment, and think myſelf happy in any region that 

ſhould reſtore. me once again to honeſty and peace. 
Lam, Sir, &c. 

MISELLX. 
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this city had the ſame opportunity of eſcaping from 


tices in another country; but others are only pre- 
cluded by infamy from reformation, and would 
gladly be delivered on any terms from the neceſ- 
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Nouns. 172. Sarunpar, November 9, 1751. 


Si fam locuples ; fimque repente potens. 
NQuemguam poſſe putas mores narrare futures? 

Dir mibi, f fias tu leo, qualis eris. ManzT. 
Priſeus, you've often aſk'd me how I'd live, | 
Shou d fate at once both wealth and honour give. 

What ſoul his future conduct can foreſee ? 
Tell me what fort of lion you wou's be. F. Laws. 


that a change of fortune cauſes a change of 


manners; and that it is difficult to conjecture from 


the conduct of him whom we ſee in a lo candi- 


tion, how he would act, if wealth and power were 


put into his hands. But it is generally agreed, 
that few men are made better by affluence or ex- 
altation; and that the powers of the mind, when 
they are unbound and expanded by the ſun-ſhine 
of felicity, more frequently luxuriate into follies, 
than bloſſom into goodneſs. 
Many obſervations have concurred to eftabliſh 
this qpinion, and it is not likely foon to become 
obfolete, for want of new occafions to revive it. 
"The greater part of mankind are corrupt in every 
condition, and differ in high and in low ſtations, 
only as they have more or fewer opportunities of 
gratifying their defires, or as they are more or leſs 
reſtrained by human cenſures. Many vitiate their 
principles in the acquiſition of riches; and who 
can wonder that what is gained by fraud and extor- 
tion is enjoyed with tyranny and exceſs? 
Let l am willing to believe that the depravation 
oer 
tainly 


68 THE RAMBLER. Wt 
tainly not uncomemon, yet approaches not ſo neal 
to univerſality, as ſome have aſſerted in the bitter. 


neſs of reſentment, or heat of declamation. 


Whoever riſes above thoſe who once pleaſed 


themſelves with equality, will have many male. 
volent gazers at his eminence. To gain ſooner 
than others that which all purſue with the ſame 
ardour, and to which alt imagine themſelves en- 
titled, will for ever be a crime. When thoſe who 
ſtarted with us in the race of life, leave us fo far 
behind, that we have little hope to- overtake 
them, we revenge our diſappointment. by m- 
marks, on the arts of ſupplantation by which 
they gained the advantage, or. on. the folly and 


It is certain Tru bond 
2 favourable opinion of our own abilities. 


poſition, the part which they may juſtly claim in 


his advancement, We rate ourſelves by our for 


IL Of them, | 
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Ron Rn _—_ dis 
are quickly produced by imaginary merit. But 
captiouſneſs and jealouſy are likewiſe eaſily offend- 
ed, and to him who ſtudiouſly looks for an affront, 
every mode of behaviour will fupply it; free- 
dom will be rudeneſs, and reſerve fullenneſs ; 
mirth will be negligence, and ſeriouſneſs forma- 
lity : when he is received with ceremony, diſtance 
and reſpe& are inculcated ; if he is treated with 
familiarity, he concludes himſelf infulted by con- 
deſcenſions. 


It muſt however be confeſſed, that as all ſud- 
den changes are dangerous, a quick tranſition 
from poverty to abundance can feldom be made 
with ſafety. He that has long lived within fight 
of pleaſures which he could not reach, will need 


11 


real value; it is impoſſible not to annex greater 
beggar to that condition from which we ace 
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much reaſon for 


exultation, fince few can juſtly 


been able to eſcape. | 
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topicks, on which he knows himſelf able to 
far prejudiced in favour of each other, as to 
fearch out for palliations, this failure of polite- 
neſs is imputed always to vanity ; and the harm- 
leſs collegiate, who perhaps intended entertain- 
ment and inſtruction, or at worſt only ſpoke 
without ſufficient reflection upon the character of 


his hearers, is cenſured as arrogant or overbear- 
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ſmile, he will loſe the reſpect be the 
character of learning, without arriving at the 


xiety of behaviour. It is as poſſible to become 
pedantick by fear of pedantry, as to be trouble- 
ſome by ill med civility. 
impertinence more ju cenſurable, than his 
who is always labouring to level thoughts to in- 
tellects higher than his own ; who apologizes for 
every word which his own narrowneſs of con- 
verſe inclines him to think unuſual ; keeps the 
exuberance of his faculties under viſible reſtraint ; 
is folicitous to anticipate enquiries by needleſs 
explanations ; and endeavours to ſhade his own 
abilities, leſt weak eyes ſhould be dazzled with 
their luſtre. 
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Nuns. 174. SaTuRbay, Nv. 15, 751. 


Fanum haber in corn, lunge fuge, dunmodo riſum 

Excutiat fbi, non hit cuiguan parcet amico. Hos. 

Yonder he drives avoid that furions beaſt: 

If he may have his jeſt, he never cares 

At whoſe expence; nor friend 2 ſpares. 
Faaxers. 
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To the RAMBLER. 


Mr. RamsLER, 
"HE laws of ſocial benevolence require, that 
every man ſhould endeavour to aſſiſt others 
by his experience. He that has at laſt eſcaped 
into port from the fluctuations of chance, and 
the guſts of oppoſition, ought to make ſome im- 
provements in the chart of life, by marking the 


rocks on which he has been daſhed, and the 


ſhallows where he has been ſtranded. 

The error into which I was betrayed, when 
cuſtom firſt gave me up to my own direction, is 
very frequently incident to the quick, the ſpright- 
ly, the fearleſs, and the gay; to all whoſe ar- 
dour hurries them into precipitate execution of 
their deſigns, and imprudent declaration of their 
opinions ; who ſeldom count the coſt of plea- 
or examine the diſtant conſequences of any 
_ them with immediate grati- 


_— into the crouded world with the 


uſual juvenile ambition, and defired nothing be- 
yond the title of a wit. Money I confidered as 
below my care; for I faw ſuch multitudes grow 
rich without underftanding, that I could not for- 
bear to look on wealth as an acquiſition eaſy to 
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which my alles forced from the audience. 
reputation of our club every day increaſed, and 
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of gain- 
ſmartneſs and waggery. 
underſtood to charge myſelf 


with any crimes of the atrocious or deſtructive 
kind. 1 never betrayed an heir to 


or 
neſs 


never intercepted 


other hope than that 


of 
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neſs of a patron, or ſported away the reputation 


of innocence. ' My delight was only in petty. 


miſchief, and momentary. vexations, and my 
acuteneſs was employed not upon fraud and op- 
preſſion which it had been meritorious to detect, 
but upon harmleſs ignorance or abſurdity, preju- 
dice or miſtake. 

This enquiry I purſued with fo much diligence 
and fagacity, that I was able to relate of every 
man whom I knew ſome blunder or miſcarriage z 
to betray the moſt eireumſpect of my friends into 
_ follies, by a judicious flattery of his predominant 
paſſion ; or expoſe him to contempt, by placing 
him in circumſtances which put his prejudices 
into action, brought to view his natural defects, 
or drew the attention of the company on his airs 
of affection. 


The power had been poſſeſſed in vain if it had 


never been exerted ; and it was not my cuſtom to 
let any arts of jocelarity remain unemployed. 
My impatience of applauſe brought me always 
early to the place of entertainment; and I ſeldom 


failed to lay a ſcheme with the ſmall knot that | 


firſt gathered round me, by which ſome of thoſe 
whe we expected might be made ſubſervient to 
our ſport. Every man has ſome favourite topick 
of converfation, on which, by a feigned ſeriouſ- 
neſs of attention, he may be drawn to expatiate 
without end. Every man has ſome habitual con- 
tortion of body, or eſtabliſhed mode of expreſ- 
ſion, which never fails to raiſe mirth if it be 
pointed out to notice. By premonitions of theſe 
particularities I ſecured our pleaſantry. Our com- 


panion entered with his uſual gaiety, and began 


to partake of our noiſy cheerfulneſs, when the 
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22 
came, I found filence and dejection, coldneſs 
and terror. No one would venture to ſpeak, left 
he ſhould lay himſelf open to unfavourable repre- 
ſentations; the company however numerous drop- 
ped off at my entrance upon various pretences 


parture. 
If thoſe whom I had thus offended, could have 


in n 2s 2 man faſpefted of inte Alon is 
fuſed admiſſion into cities ; and muſt linger in 
ſcurity, till my conduct ſhall convince the 
that I may be approached without hazard. 


1 an, &c. 
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and if I retired to avoid the ſhame of being left, | 
I heard confidence and mirth revive at my de- 
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Nous. 175. Tursnar, Nov. 19, 751. 


| Ravi guippe beni, numero vin ſunt n quo — 
Thebarum pored, arg E oxfuine Jon, 


They theive but l., ——— — | 

And ſhould we count them, and our fore compile z 

Vet Thebes more gates could ſhew, more mouths the Nile. 
Cazgcn- 


TONE of the axioms of wikdom which re- 


or perſpicacity of penetration than the remark of 
Bias, that t. wan; nxt, the majority are wicked. 

The of mankind is fo eafily diſcover- 
able, that nothing but the deſert or the cell can 
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We frequently fall into error and folly, not becauſe 
the true principles of ad ĩon are not known, but 
becauſe, for a time, they are not remembered ; 

and he may therefore be juſtly numbered among 
the benefactors of mankind, who contracts the 
great rules of life into ſhort ſentences, that may 
be eaſily impreſſed on the memory, and taught by 
frequent recollection to recur habitually to the 
mind. 


However thoſe who have pafſed through half 


require to be cautioned againſt corruption, they 
will find, that they have themſelves purchaſed 


confidence of a ſpirit unacquainted with fuperiors, 
and all the benevolence of a mind not yet irritated 
by oppoſition, alarmed by fraud, or embittered by 
cruelty. He loves all, becauſe he imagines him- 


n cow Bike of henutics info 
the world, who have hitherto heard only of thar 


own charms, and imagine that the heart feels no- 
— woogyet wg They are ſoon ſurround- 


ed by admirers whom. they credit, becauſe they 
— CO Who- 
ever 
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the life of man, may now wonder that any ſhould | 


themſelves in perplexities, and ſome | 
Taking into rin, by ignorance or neget of the 


Ss fads ane, in cur of phate and | 
_ diftintion, ſome heir fondled in ignorance, and 
flattered into pride. He comes forth with all the 


ſelf the univerſal favourite. Every exchange of 
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that every wind will de proſperous, and that every 
coaſt will afford a harbour. 


To enumerate the various motives to deceit and 
injury, would be to court all the defires that pre- 
vail among the ſons of men; fince there is no | 


that by 1 wil not be enabled to over- 


power 

who openly and aĩmoſt 
eonduct hy their love of money; who have no rea- 
fon for a&on or forbearance, for compliance or re- 


fafal, than that they hope to gain more by one than 


'Thefe are indeed the meaneſt and 


by the other. 


the influtnice of virtue. Many there are, | 
all ther ! 


erueleſt of human beings, a race with whom, as | 
ſeems to be at war; but who, however deteſted or | 
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Nuns. 176. SaTURDar, Nov. 23, 17. 


uneaſy fituations which raiſe Title compel. 


fion for the ſufferer, and which no man but thoſe 
whom they immediately diſtreſs, can regard with 


ſeriouſneſs. Petty miſchiefs, that have no influ- | 


ence on futurity, nor extend their effects to the 
reſt of life, are always feen with a kind of malt 

cious pleaſure. A miſtake or embarraſſment, which 
for the preſent moment fills the face with bluſhes, 
and the mind with confuſion, will have no other 
effect upon thoſe who obſerve it than that of con- 
_ vulfing them with irreſiſtible laughter. Some cir- 


82 Abo too | 
furious critick, whoſe age, rank, or fortune, gives 


him confidence to ſpeak without reſerve; who 


Heaps one objection upon another, and obtrudes |} 


tenderneſs or awe. 

The author, full of the importance of his work, 
and anxious for the juſtification of every ſyllable, 
ſtarts and kindles at the flighteft attack; the cri- 
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tick, eager to eſtabliſh his ſuperiority, triumphing | 
| 1 
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The critick's * is to conquer, the author 
only hopes to eſcape; the critick therefore knits his 


| brow, and raiſes his voice, and rejoices whenever 


temporary criticiſm inflicts fatal or laſting wounds, 
I know not. that the laws of benevolence entitle 
this diſtreſs to much ſympathy. The diverſion of 
baiting an author has the ſanction of all ages and 
nations, and is more lawful than the ſport of teiz- 
ing other animals, becauſe for the moſt part be 
comes voluntarily to the ſtake, furniſhed, as he 


imagines, by the patran powers of literature, with 


weapons, and impenetrable armour, with 
the mail of the boar of Erymanth, and the paws of 
the lion of Nemea. 


But the works of genius are ſometimes produced 
by other motives than vanity ; and he whom ne- 
cellity or duty enforces to write, is not — 

| a” 
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well  fatisfied with himfelf, as not to be did 
3 It may therefore 
be neceffary to confider how they whom publics 
tion lays open to the infults of ſuch as their 6b. 
ſcurity ſecures againtt reprifak, may erte 
themſelves from unexpeRted encounters. 

Vida, a man of confiderable ſkill in the politicks 
of literature, directs his pupil wholly to abandon 
his defence, and even when he can i 
refute all objeQtions, to fuffer tamely the cxults 

antagoniſt. 


tons of his 


This rule may perhaps be juſt, when advice is 
aſked, and ſeverity ſolicited, becauſe no man tellz 
his opinion fo freely as when he imagines it received 
with irmplicit veneration ; and criticks ought neny | 
to be conſulted bat while errors may yet be rectified | 
or mfipidity ſuppreſſed. Bit whin the Dovlk We 
once been difmnifſed into the world, and can bt 
no more rewuched, I know not whether 2 | 
different conduct ſhould not be preſcribed, 


by the hopes of eh 
victory, and it will ſoon be found that he whom 
oy nds Rhikits Ts cam clqunr, Bill acver@t 
at peace. 

The animadverfions of criticks are commonly 
fuch as may eaſily provoke the ſedateſt writer to 
3 — . 1 
ply. A man who by long conſideration has famili- | 
ariſed a ſubject to his own mind, carefully ſurvey- 
ed the ſeries of his thoughts, and planned all the | 
parts of his compoſition into a regular dependance | 
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ſome ſecret meaning, ſome remote 
artful allegiry,” or Hike occult en c 


other reader eve? ſuſpected; but they d 
perception of the cogency of the force 


of pathetick ſentiments, the various colours of dis. | 


2 OY e af 
torlly mGnfible, while they pry into — 
coryecture, ana «muſe themſelves with phantoms 


In criticiſm, as in every other art, we fail ſome- 
times by our weakneſs, but more frequently by 
our fault. We are ſometimes bewildered by igna- 
rance, and fometimes by prejudice, but we ſeldom 


deviate far from the right, but when we delive | 
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Nouns. 177. Tuxsnar, Nov. 26, 1781. 
Torpe of diffciles babere gas. Many 


| Thole things.which now ſcem frivolous and flight, 
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Ta the RAMBLER. 
SIR, 
HEN I was, at the uſual time, chute 
enter upon the profeſſion to which my 
ied hed und me, being famed, by the 
death of my father, into the country, I found 
myſelf maſter of an unexpected fum of money, 


and of an eſtate, which, though not large, was, | 


in my opinion, e 
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W 177. THE RAMBLER. ” 
and uncertainty of any gainful occupation 
therefore” reſolved to devote the reſt of my of 
wholly to curioſity, and without any confinement 
of my excurſions or termination of my views, 
to wander over the boundleſs regions of general 
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generation. 
For this purpoſe I haſted to London, and en- 
treated one of my academical acquaintances, to 
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of which, the text might be freed from ſever 


corruptions, if this age of barbarity bad any claim 
to uch favours from him. 


of Elizabeth. 


in the reign 


EO aa vinertbe looked on all his | 


aſſociates as wretches of depraved taſte and narrow 


notions. Their converſation was, therefore, fret- | 


ful and waſpiſh, their behaviour brutal, their 
merriment-bluntly farcaſtick, and their ſeriouſneſs 


gloomy and ſuſpicious. They were totally igno- 


rant of all that paſſes, or has lately paſſed, in the 
world ; unable to diſcuſs any queſtion of religious, 
political, or military knowledge ; equally ftran- 
gers to ſcience and politer learning, and without 


any wiſh to improve their minds, or any other 
— — of which 


would not ſuffer others to make the proper uſe. 
Hir ſutus graciouſly informed me, that the num- 
ber of their ſociety was limited, but that I might 
fometimes attend as an auditor. I was pleaſed to 
find myſelf in no danger of an honour, which I 


could nat have willngly accepted, nor gracefully 


refuſed, and left them without any intention of 
returning, for I ſoon found, that the ſuppreſſion 
of thoſe habits. with which I was vitiated, requir- 


ed aflociation with men very different from this 


ſolemn race. 
| 1 an, Sir, ee. 
VIVACULUS. 


It 


y of a family extindt, or a letter written | 
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It is natural to feel grief or indignation, when 
y thing, neceflary or uſeful, is wantonly waſted, 


 weſpondent cannot be blamed for 


ofity might ſoon make great advances in uſeful 


neſs, and he that is never idle will not often be 
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or negligently deſtroyed; and 1 
N 


they not diverted by minute 


diflinguiſhed from him who does nothing. What- 
ever bufies the mind without it, has 
at leaſt this uſe, that it reſcues the day from idle- 
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Pars ſanitatis valle — fait. Stute. 
To yield to remedies is half the cure. = 


YTHAGORUS is reported to have required 
from thoſe whom he inſtructed in philoſophy 


filence of five years. Whether 
US tion of $reck cxtandel ws all the parts | 
of this time, as ſeems generally to be ſuppoſed, 

or was to be obſerved only in the ſchool or in the 
preſence of their maſter, as is more probable, it 
was ſufficient to diſcover the pupil's difpoſition ; 
to try whether he was willing to pay the price of 
learning, or whether he was one of thoſe whoſe 
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98 
expected to grow wiſe on other terms than thoſe 
obedience. 


they ſhould labour, content themſelves to com- 


plain, and rather linger in a ſtate in which they 


cannot be at reſt, than improve their condition by | 


vigour and reſolution. 
Providence has fixed the limits of human enjoy- 
ment by immoveable boundaries, and has ſet dif- 
ferent gratifications at ſuch a diſtance from each 
other, that no art or power can bring them toge- 
ther. This great law it is the buſineſs of every 
rational being to underſtand, that life may not 
paſs away in an attempt to make contradictions 
conſiſtent, to combine oppoſite qualities, and to 
unite things which the nature of their being mult 
always keep aſunder. 
Of two objects tempting at a diſtance on con- 
trary ſides it is impoſſible to appraach one but by 
receding from the other ; by long deliberation and 
dilatory projects, they may be both loft, but can 


never be both gained. It is, therefore, neceſſary 


to compare them, and when we have determined 
the preference, to withdraw our eyes and our 
thoughts at once from that which reaſon direfs 


us. to reject. This is more neceſfary, if that | 


which we are forſaking has the power of delight- 


ing the ſenſes, or firing the fancy. He that once 


turns aſide to the allurements of unlawful plea- 
ſure, can have no ſecurity that he ſhall ever regain 
the paths of virtue. 

The philoſophick of Baethius, having 
related the ſtory of C who, when he had 
recovered 
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ardour was rather violent than laſting, and who 
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late 


Nam qui Tartareum in ſpecus 
Victus lumina flexerit, 
Quidquid præcipuum trahit, 
Perdit, dum videt inferos. 


It may be obſerved in general, that the future 


is ſo evidently true with regard to the whole of 
our exiſtence, that all the precepts of theology 
have no other tendency than to enforce a life of 
faith; a life regulated not by our ſenſes but our 
belief ; a life in which pleaſures are to be refuſed 


for fear of inviſible puniſhments, and calamities 


ſometimes to be ſought, and always endured, in 
hope of rewards that ſhall be obtained in another 


Even if we take into our view only that particle 
of our duration which is terminated by the grave, 
it will be found that we cannot enjoy one part of 


life beyond the common limitations of pleaſure, 


F 2 


but by anticipating ſome of the ſatisfaction which 
ſthbuld'exhilarate the following years. The heat 
of youth may ſpread happineſs into wild luxuri- 
ance, but the radical vigour requiſite to make. it 
perennial is exhauſted, and all that can be hoped 
afterwards is languor and fterility. 


or the convenience of plenty, but every day ſhews 
us thoſe on whom the conviction is without effect. 

Knowledge is praiſed and defired by multitudes 
couch of ſloth; whom the fainteſt invitation of 
pleaſure draws away from their ſtudies ; to whom 
any other method of wearing out the day i is more 
eligible than the uſe of books, and who are more 
eaſily engaged by any converſation than ſuch as 
may reAify their notions or enlarge their com- 
2 
Euery man that has felt pain knows how little 
all other comforts can gladden him to whom 
health is denied. Yet who is there does nat 
ſometimes hazard it for the enjoyment of an hour? 


eee 
family is not groaning in repentance of paſt in- 
temperance, and part admitting diſeaſe by negli- 
gence, or ſoliciting it by luxury. 


and ſect have more generally agreed to mention 
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The reigning error of mankind is, that we are | 


goods of life are granted. No man is inſenſfible | 
of the value of knowledge, the advantages of health, 


vu En mers ar Senses arte 


There is no pleaſure which men of every age 
attends 
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late ; an entertainment ſo far removed from intel - 
lectual happineſs that ſcarcely the moſt ſhameleſs 
of the ſenſual herd have dared to defend it: yet 
een to this, the loweſt of our delights, to this, 

neither quick nor laſting, is health. with 
all its activity and ſprightlineſs daily facrificed ;- 
and for this are half the miſeries endured which- 
urge impatience to call on death. 

The whole world is put in motion by the wiſh 
for-riches,. and the dread of poverty. W ho, then, 
would not imagine that ſuch conduct as will ine- 
vitably deſtroy what all are thus labouring to 
acquire, muſt generally be avoided? That he 
who ſpends more than he receives, muſt in time 
become indigent cannot be doubted ; but how 
evident ſoever this conſequence may appear, the 
ſpendthrift moves in the whirl of pleaſure with 
too much rapidity to keep it before his eyes, and 
in the intoxication of gaiety grows every day 
poorer without any ſuch ſenſe of approaching ruin 
as is ſufficient to wake him into caution. 

Many complaints are made of the miſery of life ; 
and indeed it muſt be confeſſed that we are ſubject 
to calamities by which the good and bad, the dili- 
gent and flothful, the vigilant and heedleſs, are 
equally afflicted. But ſurely, though ſome indul- 
gence may be allowed to groans extorted by ine- 
vitable miſery, no man has a right to repine at 
evils which, againſt warning, againſt experience, 


F3 a better- 
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a better ſtate. They have never contemplated the 


drowſy 
— 2 KÄU—ä 2 
nagement of caprice; and when they have long 
accuſtomed themſelves to receive all that chance 
offered them, without examination, lament at 
laſt that they find themſelves deceived... 
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Nuns. 129. TuzsDay, December 3, 175t. 


one which he partakes with all mankind, and 
by which he is diſtinguiſhed from brute animals ;. 


another which diſcriminates him from the reſt of 
his own. ſpecies, and impreſſes on him a manner 


and temper peculiar to himſelf ; this particular 


character, if it be not repugnant to the laws of 
general humanity, it is always his buſineſs to cul- 


tivate and preſerve. 

Every hour furniſhes ſome confirmation of Tulhis 
precept. It ſeldom happens, that an aſſembly of 
pleaſure is ſo happily ſelected, but that ſome one 
finds admiſſion, with whom the reſt are deſervedly 
offended ; and it will appear, on a cloſe inſpection, 
that ſcarce any man becomes eminently diſagree- 
able but by a depar:ure from his real — 
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VERY man, fays Tulhy, has two charafters; 
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and an attempt at ſomething for which nature or 
education have left him unqualified, 

Ignorance or dulneſs have indeed no power of 
affording delight, but they never give diſguſt ex- 
cept when they aſſume the dignity of knowledge, 
or ape the ſprightlineſs of wit. Aukwardneſs and 
inelegance have none of thoſe attractions by 
which eaſe and politeneſs take poſſeſſion of the 
heart; but ridicule and cenſure ſeldom rife againſt 
them, unleſs they appear aſſociated with that con- 
fidence which belongs only to long acquaintance 
with the modes of life, and to conſciouſneſs of 


unfailing propriety of behaviour. Deformity itfelf 


with tenderneſs rather than averſion, 
when it does not attempt to deceive the ſight by 
decoration, and to ſeize upon fictitious 


Y The diſpofition to de- 
inſult is awakened by the ſoftneſs of 
foppery, the ſwell of inſolence, the livelineſs of 


the eye, and by looks elaborately formed as evi- 
dences of importance. 

It has, I think, been ſometimes urged in favour 
of affectation, that it is only a miſtake of the 
means to a good end, and that the intention with 
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which it is practiſed is always to pleaſe. If all 


attempts to innovate the conſtitutional or habitual 
character have really from publick 
ſpirit and love of others, the world has hitherto 
ſcorn has yet been made to the moſt difficult of 
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diligence, diſcovered many uſeful theorems, diſ- 
cuſſed with great accuracy the reſiſtance of fluids, 
and though his priority was not generally acknow- 
ledged, was the firſt who fully explained all the 
properties of the catenarian curve. 
Learning, when it riſes to eminence, will be 
obſerved in time, whatever miſts may happen to 
ſurround it. Gelaſimus, in his forty-ninth year, 
nguiſhed by thoſe who have the rewards 
Ide in their hands, and called out to 
diſplay his acquiſitions for the honour of his 


country, and add dignity by his preſence to phi- 


loſophical aſſemblies. As he did not ſuſpect his 
unfitneſs for common affairs, he felt no reluctance 
to obey the invitation, and what he. did not feel 


| he had yet too much honeſty to feign. He en- 


tered into the world as a larger and more popu- 
lous college, where his performances would be 
more publick, and his renown farther extended; 
and imagined that he ſhould find his reputation 
univerſally prevalent, and the influence of learn 


ing every where the 


His merit introduced him to ſplendid tables and | 
elegant acquaintance, but he did not find himſelf 


always qualified to join in the converſation. He 


was diſtreſſed by civilities, which he knew not 
how to repay, and entangled in many ceremonial 
perplexities, from which his books and diagrams 
could not extricate him. He-was ſometimes un- 
luckily engaged in diſputes with ladies, with whom 
algebraick axioms had no great weight, and faw 
many whoſe favour and eſteem he could not but 
deſire, to whom he was very little recommended 
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by his theories of the tides, or his approximations 
to the quadrature of the. circle. 

Gelaſimus did not want penetration. to diſcover 
that no charm was more generally irreſiſtible than 
that of eaſy facetiouſneſs and flowing hilarity. He 
faw that diverſion was more frequently welcome 
than improvement, that authority and ſeriouſneſs 
were rather feared than loved, and that the grave 


miſſed when his affiſtance was.no 
He came to a ſudden. reſolution of throwing off 
thoſe cumbrous ornaments of learning, which 


hindered: his reception, and commenced a man of 


wit and jocularity. Utterly unacquainted with 
every topick of merriment, ignorant of the modes 
and follies, the vices and virtues of mankind, and 
and Archimedes had given him, he began to ſilence 
all enquiries with a jeſt inftead of a folution, ex- 
rended his face with a grin, which he miſtook for 
a mile, and in the place of a ſcientifick diſcourſe, 
retailed in à new language, formed between the 
__  —_— the- intelligence of the 
0 e 
and, therefore, whatever he ſaid, or heard, he was 
"edi wor bo fail in that gre Gary of a wit. If 
Fenn of the dep, if he cam 
plained of heat or cold, ſtirred the fire, or filled 

2 glaſs, removed his chair, or ſnuffed a candle, 
n The 
zeſt was indeed a fecret to all but himſelf, but 
habitual confidence in his own diſcernment, hin- 
dered him from ſuſpecting any weakneſs war 
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ſcholar was a kind of imperious ally, haſtily dif- 
longer neceſfary. 
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take. He wondered that his wit was ſo little 
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Nums. 180. SATURDAY, Dec. 7, 1751. 


Tawr du; oops led parmn d Enixugy da 
| | AUuTOMEBDORy 
On life, on morals, be thy thoughts employ'd ; 
Leave to the ſchools their atoms and their void. 


T is ſomewhere related by Le Clere, that x 
1 wealthy trader of good underſtanding, having 
the common ambition to breed his ſon a ſcholar, 
carried him to an univerſity, reſolving to uſe his 
own judgment in the choice of a tutor. He had 
been taught, by whatever intelligence, the neareſt 
way to the heart of an academick, and at his 
arrival entertained all who came about him with 
fuch profuſion that the profeſſors were lured by 
the ſmell of his table from their books, and 
flocked round him with all the cringes of auk- 
ward complaifance. This eagerneſs anſwered the 
merchant's purpoſe; he glutted them with deli- 
eacies, and ſoftened them with careſſes, till he 
prevailed upon one after another to open his bo- 
fom, and make a diſcovery of his competitions, 
jealouſies, and reſentments. Having thus learn- 
e each man's 8 partly from himſelt, 
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ſuperfluous attainments. Raphael, in return to 
Adam's enquiries into the courſes of the ftars and 


tn » france of fork duties: hmatt 
be therefore ſometimes awakened, and recalled to 
the general condition of mankind. 


with having ſpent their time in vain; 
contributed to inſpire emulation, 


But 
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But the diſtant hope of being one day uſeful or 
eminent, ought- not to miſlead us too far from 
that ſtudy which is equally requifite to the great 
and mean, to the celebrated and obſcure ; the 
art of moderating the defires, of repreſling the 


appetites; and of conciliating or retaining the 
favour of mankind. 


No man can imagine the courſe of his own life, 
or the conduct of the world around him, unwor- 
thy his attention ; yet among the ſons of learning 

many ſeem to have thought of every thing ra- 
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every thing but what paſſes before their eyes : 
Many who toil through the intricacy of compli- 
cated ſyſtems, are infuperably embarraſſed with 
the leaſt perplexity in common affairs ; many 
who compare the actions, and aſcertain the cha- 
raters of ancient heroes, let their own days. 
glide away without examination, and ſuffer vici- 
ous habits to encroach upon their minds without 
reſiſtance or detection. 


The moſt frequent reproach of the ſcholaſtick 
race is the want of fortitude, not martial but 
philoſophick. Men bred in ſhades and filence, 
taught to immure themſelves at ſunſet, and ac- 
euſtomed to no other weapon than ſyllogiſm, 
may be allowed to feel terror at perſonal danger, 
and to be-diſconcerted by tumult and alarm. But 
why ſhould he whoſe life is ſpent in contempla- 
tion, and whoſe buſineſs is only to diſcover truth, 
be unable to rectify the fallacies of imagination, 
or contend' ſucceſsfully againſt prejudice and pal- 
fion ? To what end has he read and meditated, 
if he gives up his underſtanding to falſe appear- 
ances, and fuffers himſelf to- be „ 
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moſt officious of 6 


collected from ſeminaries appropriated to the ſtudy 
of wiſdom and of virtue, where it was intended 
ſhould learn to be content with little, 


appetite 
and that hope ſhould aſpire only to honours which 


tom, 

us i 

with the multitude, and ſhew his ſprightlineſs 
and ductility by an expeditious compliance with 
Clans or view. The ft ſmile of a man, 


; the glare of equipage, the ſweets of 


from 


RIES TT 
to be well received, or any meaſure of right 
wrong but the opinion of his patron. 

A man flattered and obeyed, learns. to exact 
adulation, and enjoin lower ſubmiſſion. 
Neither our virtues nor vices are all our own. If 
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ſhrink and crouch before one that ſhould dart his 
* 


Ages, which fill the nas ſplendour 
for a while, and then fink and are forgotten, the 


candidates of learning fixed their eyes upon the 
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Nor let me float in fortune*s pow'r, 
Dependent on the future hour. 


To the RAMBLER. 
SIX, 


$ I have paſſed much of my life in diquiet 
and ſuſpence, and loſt many opportunities 
of advantage by a paſſion which I have reaſon to 
believe prevalent in different degrees over a great 
part of mankind, I cannot but think myſelf well 
qualified to warn thoſe who are yet uncaptivated, 
of the danger which they incur by placing them- 
ſelves within its influence. 
I ſerved an apprenticeſhip to a linen-draper, 


Faancit 


lity; and at the age of three and twenty opened 
2 ſhop for myſelf with a large ſtock, and ſuch 
credit among all the merchants who were ac- 
quainted with my maſter, that I could command 
whatever was imported curious or valuable. For 
five years I proceeded with ſucceſs proportionate 
to cloſe application and untainted integrity; was 
a daring bidder at every ſale; always paid my 
notes before they were due; and advanced fo 
faſt in commercial reputation, that I was pro- 
verbially marked out as the model of young 
traders, and every one expected that a few years 
would make me an alderman. 

In this courſe of even proſperity, I was one 
day perſuaded to buy a ticket in the lottery. ; + 4 


which s fate was to be determined; 
nor 


tance, till I diſcovered by the publick papers that 


prize. 


proach to ſudden riches, which I conſidered my- 


pect of a prize, that I ſhould have 
the firſt purchaſers, had not — 
witheld by deliberation upon the — 
ſucceſs from one ticket rather than another. 


and cubick numbers through the 
tery; examined all thoſe to which good luck 


deen hitherto annexed ; man?: 
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man's ; 
did the affair even then ſeem of any impor. |} 


the number next to mine had conferred the great | 


My heart leaped at the thought of fuch an ap- 
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the flow pace of time, as I ſuffered between the 
purchaſe of my ticket and the diſtribution. of the 
prizes. I ſolaced by uneaſineſs as well as I could, 
by frequent contemplations of approaching hap- 
pineſs ; when the ſun roſe I knew it would 


and congratulated myſelf at night that I was 
iſhes. At laſt the 


tickets, not omitting however to divide them be- 
tween the even and odd numbers, that I might 


not miſs the Jucky claſs. Many concluſions did I 


form, and many experiments did I try to deter- 
mine from which of thoſe tickets I might moſt rea- 
fonably expect riches. At laſt, being unable to 
katisfy myſelf by any modes of reaſoning, 1. 
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the numbers upon dice, and allotted five hours 
every day to the amuſement of throwing them in 
2 garret; and examining the event by an erat 
regiſter, found on the evening before the lottery 
was drawn, that one of my numbers had been. 
turned up five times more than any of the reſtin 
three hundred and thirty thouſand throws. | 
This experiment was fallacious ; the firſt day 
preſented the hopeful ticket, a deteſtable blank. 
COT ne Be wh is, 
1 — 
| now changed the caſt of my be- 
haviour and the conduct of my life. The ſhop 
2 to my ſervants, 
if I entered it, my thoughts were fo en- 
groſſed by my tickets, that I ſcarcely heard or 
anſwered a. queſtion, but conſidered every eul- 
tomer as an intruder upon my meditations, whom 


F was in haſte to diſpatch. 1 miſtook the price 
my balls, 


of my goods, committed blunders in 
forgot to file my receipts, and neglected to regu- 
late my books. My acquaintances by degrees be- 
gan to fall away, but I perceived the decline of 
my buſineſs with little emotion, becauſe what- 
ever deficience there might be in my gains I ex- 
pected the next lottery to ſupply. 
Miſcarriage naturally produces diffidence ; I be- 


alliance with thoſe WT Con mace Reb 
I enquired diligently at what office any prize had- 


been ſold, that I might purchaſe of a propitious- 


vender ; ſolicited thoſe who had been fortunate in 
former lotteries, to partake with me in my new 


tickets; and whenever I met with one 2 
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gan now to ſeek aſſiſtance againſt ill luck, by an 
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which I had retained only a 
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complaint 


ſuffered to ſlip from me, 
anguiſh, and knowing that 
only expoſe me to ridicule, 
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duſtry requiſite to regular gain and gradual acquiſi- 
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Er cito wult fieri. Jevenar, 
The luſt of wealth can never bear delay. | 


1* has been obſerved in a late paper, that we are 


tions. 
From the hope of enjoying affluence by me- 


 +thods more compendious than thoſe of labour, and 


more generally practicable than thoſe of genius, pro- 


——— ad 


hazard, and that willingneſs to ſnatch all opportu- 
nities of growing rich by chance, which, when it 
has once taken poſſeſſion of the mind, is ſeldom 
driven out either by time or argument, but conti- 
nues to waſte life in perpetual deluſion, and gene- 
rally ends in wretchedneſs and want. 

The folly of untimely exultation and viſionary 
proſperity, is by no means peculiar to the pur- 
chaſers of tickets; there are multitudes whoſe life 
is nothing but a continual lottery ; who are always 
within a few months of plenty and happineſs, and 
how often ſoever they are mocked with blanks, 
666 

5 Among 


THE; 
Among the moſt reſolute and ardent of the 
of chance, may be numbered the mortals 


8 


of Mt 


13 


15 
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aſſociating himſelf with thoſe who were moſt emi 
nent for their knowledge of the ſtocks, he at once | 


threw off the ſolemnity of the counting · hauſe, 


equipped himſelf with a modiſh wig, liſtened o 


wits in coffee-houſes, paſſed his evenings behind 
the ſcenes in the theatres, learned the names of 


beauties of quality, hummed the laſt ſtanzas od | 
faſhionable foogs, talked with familiarity of high | 
play, | 
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coachmen, was often brought to his 


of bilking a 9 
. 
uſhed with irreſiſtible artillery 


DIET | 


a candefti ende 
by the tears of his daughter, and the merit of his 
in-law, and was in haſte to conclude the affair, 
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Leviculbus was triumphing on the eve of mar- 
nage, when he heard on the ſtairs the voice of 
Latrmia's maid, whom frequent bribes had ſecured 
in his ſervice. She ſoon burſt into his room, and 
told him that ſhe could not ſuffer him to be longer 
deceived ; that her miftreſs was now ſpending the 
ported in her expence by the credit of his eſtat 
Lviculus ſhuddered to fee himſelf fo near a preci- 
pice, and found that he was indebted for his eſcape 


to the reſentment of the maid, who, having affiſted 


Seeds 
one Sunday he ſaw a lady in the Mall, whom her 
dreſs declared a widow, and whom, by the jolting 
prance of her gait, and the broad reſplendence of 
her countenance, he un have Intly buried 


2 her to be no leſs than the wht of Prong 


the grocer, who having nochildren, had bequeath- 
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| be kindled by an accidental power of 
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Nuns. 183. Tuzspar, December 17, 1751. 
Impatiens conſortis erat. Lucan 
No faith of partnerſhip dominion owns; 


Still diſcord hovers o'er divided thrones, 


HE hoſtility perpetually exerciſed between 
one man and another, is caufed by the de- 
fire of many for-that which only few can poſſeſs. 
Every man would be rich, powerful, and famous; 
yet fame, power, and riches, are only the names 
of relative conditions, which imply the obſcurity, 
and poverty of greater numbers. 
This univerſal and inceſſant competition, pro- 
tee injury and mallee dy 2wo matives, intereſt, 
and envy; the proſpe&t of adding to our polſeſ- 
of alleviating the ſenſe of our diſparity by leflening 
ethers, though we gain nothing to ourſelves. | 
it ſeems probable at the firſt view, that intereſt 


is eaſy to conceive that opportunities to ſeize what 
long wanted, may excite defires almoſt 
metiſtible ; but ſurely the ſame cannot 


that which gives happineſs to another. It muſt 
be more natural to rob for gain, than to ravage 
only for miſchief. 

Yet I am inclined to believe, that the great law - 
of mutual benevolence is oftener violated by envy 
than by intereſt, and that moſt of the miſery. which 
the defamation of blameleſs actions, or thewbſtruc- 
Ran. — + 
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is inflited by men that propoſe no advantage to 
_ themſelves but the fatisfaftion of poiſoning the 
banquet which they cannot taſte, and blaſting the 
harveſt which they have no right to reap. 
Intereft can diffuſe itſelf but to a narrow com- 
paſs. The number is never large of thoſe who 
can hope to fill the poſts of degraded power, catch 
the of ſhattered fortune, or fucceed to | 
ee. 2 


cruſhed. But envy may act without expence 0s 

danger. To ſpread ſufpicion, to invent 
to propagate requires neither labour 

| {qpurage. Itis caly for the author of a lie, han- 
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ever malignant, to eſcape detection, and infamy 


needs very little induſtry to aſſiſt its circulation. 


Envy is almoſt the only vice which is praftica- 
ble at all times, and in every place; the only paſ- 
fiots which can never lie quiet for want of irrita- 
tion: its effects therefore are every where diſco- 
verable, and its attempts always to be dreaded. 

It is impoſſible to mention a name which any 
advantageous diſtinction has made eminent, but 
ſome latent animoſity will burſt out. The wealthy 
trader, however he may abſtract himſelf from pub-- 
lick affairs, will never want thoſe who hint, with 


pears, a thouſand murmurs of detraQtion. The 
genius, even when he endeavours only to enter- 
tain or inſtru, yet ſuffers perſecution from innu- 
merable criticks, whoſe acrimony is excited merely 
by the pain of ſeeing others pleaſed, and of hear- 
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Which he only laughed before, and diſcovers how 
much the happineſs of life would be advanced by 
the eradication of envy from the human heart. 
Envy is, indeed, a ſtubborn weed of the mind, 
and ſeldom yields to the culture of philoſophy. 
There are, however, conſiderations, which, if 
carefully implanted and diligently propagated, 
might in time overpower and repreſs it, fince na 
one can nurſe it for the ſake of pleaſure, as its ef- 
fedts are only ſhame, anguiſh, and perturbation. 
It is above all other vices inconfiſtent with the 
character of a ſocial being, becauſe it facrifices 


truth and kindneſs to very weak temptations. He 


that plunders a wealthy neighbour gains as much 
as he takes away, and may improve his own-con- 
dition in the fame as he impairs an- 
other's ; but he that blaſts a reputa- 


tion muſt be content with a ſmall dividend of 


additional fame, fo ſmall as can afford very little 


n e dilute the gait by which i i 


of another. But envy is fo baſe and deteſtable, fo 
vile in its original, and fo pernicious in its effects, 
that the predoininance of almoſt any other qua- 
lity is to be preferred. It is one of thoſe hwleſs 
enemies of ſociety, againſt which poiſoned arrows 
may honeſtly be uſed. Let it therefore be con- 


by their pride who have loft their virtue. 
It is no flight aggravation of the injuries which 


envy incites, that they are committed againſt thoſe 
who have given no intentional provocation ; and 
that 
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has dared to do more than was: 


that the ſufferer is often marked out for ruin, not 
becauſe he has failed in any duty, but becauſe he 
required. 


Almoſt every other crime is practiſed by the 


help of ſome quality which might have produced 


| 


eſteem or love, if it had been well employed; but 
envy is mere unmixed and genuine evil; it pur- 
ſues a hateful end by deſpicable means, and deſires 
not fo much its own happineſs as another's mi- 


= To avoid depravity like this, it is not ne- 


caſſary that any one ſhould aſpire to heroiſm or 
ſanctity, but only that he ſhould refolve not to 
quit the rank which nature aſſigns him, and wiſh - 
to maintain the dignity of a human being. 
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Permits ipht expendere , quid 
Cotroeniat nobis, rebuſque fie utile noftrix. - e 
Intruft thy fortune to the pow'rs above; 


Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant ; 
What their unerring wiſdom ſees thee want. Da rDrx. 


\ $ every ſcheme of life, ſo every form of writ- 
ing, has its and inconventencies, - 
not mingled in the fame proportions. The - 
writer of eſſays eſcapes many embarraflments to 
which a large work would have expoſed him ; he 
ſeldom haraſſes his reaſon with trains of con- 
ſequences,” dims his eyes with the peruſal of an- 
quated volumes, or burthens his memory with 
great accumulations of preparatory knowledge. 
A careleſs glance upon a favourite author, or tran. - 
G5 ſient 


fient ſurvey of the varieties of life, is ſufficient to 
ſupply the firſt hint=or.ſeminal idea, which, en- 
of manecr fad 


change. The compiler of a ſyſtem of ſcience lays 
We 
ment, the faculty exerted with leaſt fatigue. E 
rr rr 
principal charad ers are eſtabliſhed, and the great 
events regularly connected, finds incidents and 
epiſodes crouding upon his mind ; every change 
opens new views, and the latter part of the ſtory 
ows without labour out of the former. But he 
that atempts to entertain hs reader with n, 
pieces, finds the irkſomeneſs of his taſk 
rather increaſe than leſeaed by every product 


ſupply matter to him whoſe only rule is to avoid 
uniformity. But it often happens, that the judg- 
ment is diſtrafted with boundleſs multiplicity, 
the imagination ranges from one deſign to another, 
and the hours paſs imperceptibly away, till the 

| f com 
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engage in a courſe of Ife in which little can be 


_ pretended 
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8 
Some there are who appear to walk the road of 


ne with more cireumfpection, and make no ſtep 
tilt they think themſelves ſecure from the hazard 


of a precipice ; when neither pleaſure nor profit | 


can them from the beaten path ; who refuſe 
to climb left they ſhould fall, or to run left they 
ſhould itumble, and move ſlowly forward without 

any compliance with thoſe paffions by which the 
eee | 


cious claſs is far from exempting them from the 
dominion of chance, a ſubtle and infidious power, 
who will intrude upon privacy and embarraſs 


caution. No courſe of life is fo preſcribed and limit- 


ed, but that many actions muſt reſult from arbi- 
trary eleftion. Every one muſt form the general 
plan of his conduct by his own reflections; he 
muſt reſolve whether he will endeavour at riches 
or at content ; whether he will exerciſe private or 
publick virtues ; whether he will labour for the 
general benefit of mankind, or contract his benefi- 
cence to his family and dependents. 

This queſtion has long exerciſed the ſchools of 
_ philoſophy, but remains yet undecided ; and what 
hope'is there that a young man, unacquainted 


with the arguments on either fide, ſhould deter- 


mine his own deſtiny otherwiſe than by chance. 
When chance has given him a partner of his 
bed, whom he prefers to all other women, without 
any proof of fuperior deſert, chance muſt again di- 
rect him in the education of his children ; for, 
who was ever able to convince himfelf by argu- 
ments, that he had choſen for his fon that mode 
of inſtruction to which his underſtanding was beſt 
adapted, or by which he would moſt eafily be 
made wiſe or virtuous ? 
6 W hoever 
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Yet even the timorous prudence of this judi- | 
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Whoever ſhalt inquire by what motives he was 
them ſuch, as his pride will ſcarcely fuffer him to 
confeſs ; fome ſudden ardour of deſire, ſome un- 
certain glimpſe of advantage, ſome petty competi- 
to, fore inaccurate concluſion, or fome example 
reverenced. Such are often the firſt. 


e is neceſfary to act, 


but impoſſible to know the conſequences of action, 
or to diſcuſs all the reaſons which offer themſelves 


on every part to inquiſitiveneſs and folicitude. 


Since life itſelf is uncertain, nothing which has 


life for its baſis can boaſt much ſtability. Yet this 


is but a ſmall part of our perpiexity. We ſet out 
on a tempeſtuous ſea in queſt of ſome port, where 
we expect to find reſt, but where we are not fure 
of admiſſion ; we are not only in danger of fink- 
ing in the way, but of being mifled by meteors . 
miſtaken for ſtars, of being driven from our courſe 
by the changes of the wind, and of lofing it by 
unſkilful ſteerage ; yet it ſometimes happens, that 
croſs winds blow us to a fafer coaſt, that meteors 
draw us aſide from whirlpools, and that negli- 
gence or error contributes to our eſcape from miſ- 
chiefs to which a dire& courſe would have expoſed. 
us. Of thoſe that by precipitate concluſions, in- 
valve themſelves in calamities without guilt, very 
few, however they may reproach themſelves, can 
be certain that other meaſures would have been 
more ſucceſsful. | | 

In this ſtate of univerſal uncertainty, where a 
thouſand hover about us, and none can 
tell whether the good that he purſues is not evil in 
diſguiſe, or whether the next ſtep will lead him to 


lafety or deſtruction, nothing can afford any ratio- 
nal 
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But O revenge is feavcer. 

Thus think the crowd ; who, eager to engage, 

Take quickly fire, and kindle into rage. 

Not ſo mild Thales nor Chry/ippus thought, 

Nor that good man, who drank the pois'nous draught, 
Wich mind ſerene; and could not wiſh to ſee 

His vile accuſer drink as deep as he: 

Exalted Socrates ! divinely brave | 

Too noble for revenge ; which ſtill we find 

The weakeſt frailty of a feeble mind. 8 


O vicious diſpoſitions of the mind more ob- 
ſtinately reſiſt both the counſels of philoſo- 
phy and the injunctions of religion, than thoſe 
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| For this reaſon ſcarcely any law of our Rz- 


BEEMER is more openly tranſgreſſed, or more 
indufſtriouſly evaded, than that by which he com- 


mands his followers to forgive injuries, and pro- 


hibits, under the ſanction of eternal miſery, the 
gratification of the defire which every man feels to 
return pain upon him that inflits it. Many who 


could have conquered their anger, are unable to 
combat pride, and purſue offences to extremity 


of vengeance, leſt they ſhould be inſulted by the 
triumph of an enemy. 


ander of ſociety, and deform life with violence and 


_ _ 23 — 
own ca to apportion „ 
for imagined injuries ? 

I+ is difficult for a man of the firifteſt juſtice not 


to favour himſelf too much, in the calmeſt mo- 


ments of ſolitary meditation. Every one wiſhes 
for the diſtinctions for which thouſands are wiſh- 
ing at the ſame time, in their own opinion, with 


better claims. He that, when his reaſon operates 


in its full force, can thus, by the mere prevalence 


of ſelf-love, prefer himſelf to his fellow-beings, is 


very unlikely to judge equitably when his paſſions 
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It is eaſieſt to forgive, while there is yet little to 


of his own fufferings, but to indulge ſome hope 
of enjoying the calamities of another, may juſtly 
be numbered among the moſt miferable of human 
beings, among thofe who are guilty without re- 
ward, who have neither the gladneſs of proſperity, 
hor the calm of innocence. | 

Whoever conſiders the weakneſs both of him- 
ſelf and others, will not long want perſuaſives to 
forgiveneſs. We know not to what degree of 
malignity any injury is to be imputed ; or how 
much its guilt, if we were to inſpect the mind of 


him that committed it, would be extenuated by 


nuſtake, precipitance, or negligence z we cannot 


„ THE RAMBLER WW 
be certain how much more we feel than was jn. 


tranquillity and to ſocial happineſs, no man is 
withheld but by pride, by the fear of being inſulted 
by his adverſary or deſpiſed by the world. 

It may be laid down as an unfailing and univer- 
fal axiom, that all pride is abje& and mean.” 
It is always an ignorant, lazy, or cowardly ac- 


guieſcence in a falſe appearance of excellence, and 


proceeds not from conſciouſneſs of our attainments, 
but inſenſihility of our wants. 
Nothing can be great which is not right. No- 


a neee | 
the dignity of the human mind. To be driven 


by external motives from the path which our own 
heart approves, to give way to any thing but con- 
viction, to ſuffer the opinion of others to rule our 
choice, or overpower our reſolves, is to ſubmit 
tamely to the loweſt and moſt ignominious ſlavery, 
and to reſign the right of directing our own lives. 
| The utmoſt excellence at which humanity can 
arrive, is a conſtant and determinate purſuit of 


virtue, without regard to preſent dangers or ad- 


vantage; a continual reference of every action to 
the divine will ; an habitual appeal to everlaſting 


Jullice ; + ated. = | 


propitious to others and ourſelves, to domefſtick 
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'the approbation of men, of beings whoſe ſuperi- 


we are under no obligation to acknowledge, 


| jo when we have courted them with the 


utmoſt afſiduity, can confer no valuable or per- 
manent reward; of beings who ignorantly judge 
of what they do not underſtand, or partially deter- 


mine what they never have examined; and whoſe 


ſentence is therefore of no weight till it has re- 
ceived the ratification of our own conſcience. 

He that can deſcend to bribe ſuffrages like theſe, 
at the price of his innocence ; he that can ſuffer 
the delight of ſuch acclamations to withhold his 
attention from the commands of the univerſal 
ſovereign, has little reaſon to congratulate himſelf 
greatneſs of his mind; whenever he 
ſeriouſneſs and reflection, he muſt be- 
in his own eyes, and ſhrink with 


it, the throne of mercy is inac- 
« Savoun of the warls has been 
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471 in A 4, : | 9 
Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 


Place me, where never ſummer breeze 
Unbinds the glebe, or warms. the trees; 

Where ever lowering clouds appear, 

And angry Fove deforms th' inclement year: 

Love and the nymph ſhall charm my toils, 
6 


0 


part from our opinions; part is diſtributed by na- 


ture, and part is-in a great meaſure apportione&. | 
by ourſelves. Poſitive pleaſure we cannot always: 


obtain, and poſitive paia we often cannot remove. 


No man can give to his own plantations the fra- | 
France of the Indian groves ; nor will any precepts | 
of philoſophy enable him to withdraw his attention 


from wounds or diſeaſes. But the negative infe- 


ſufferings, but the abſence of enjoyments, will 
always yield to the remedies of reaſon. 
| One of the great arts of eſcaping ſuperfluous 
uneaſineſs, is to free our minds from the habit of 
comparing our condition with that of others on 
whom the bleſſings of life are more bountifully 
beſtowed, or with imaginary ſtates of delight and 
ſecurity, perhaps unattainable by mortals. Few 
are placed in a fituation ſo gloomy and diſtreſsful, 
nee 


miſerable, 


F the happineſs and miſery of our preſent 
ſtate, part ariſes. from our ſenſations, and. 


licity which proceeds, not from the preſſure of 
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2 they may learn 3 
in their own lot. 


nd, pinched with the froſts of December, may 
leſſen his affection for his on country, by ſuffer. 
ing his imagination to wander in the vales of Mfc, 


and ſport among woods that are always green, 
and ſtreams that always murmur ; on 
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ind and Leland have their hiſtorians, their criticks,.. 
and their poets ; and love, that extends his domi- 


aion wherever humanity can be found, perhaps 


c 


guiſhed 
the reſt of the inhabitants Auningait and u, 


their beauty, that they were called by 


old into the fun and moon. 


Anningait for ſome time heard the praiſes of 


Ju with little emotion, but at 


laſt, by 
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had ſuch an effect 
upon Aunngait that he no longer 


a declaration of 
therefore compoſed a poem in her praiſe, in which, 
among other heroick and tender ſentiments, he 
» that ©* She was beautiful as the vernal 


e willow, and fragrant as thyme upon the-moun- 


e tains ; that her fingers were white as the teeth 
* of the morſe, and her ſmile grateful as the di- 
& ſolution 
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< froſt or unenpected fogs ; then muſt the night 
<*© be paſt without my Hut. We live not, my 
< fair, in thoſe fabled countries, which 
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travel at 
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« whoſe ſnows „ 5 af 
© move to any diſtant ut i 
* coafti 


% mer-days, and a few winter-ni 
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fe of man is at an end. Night is the ime 
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Lose alters not for us his hard decrees, 
Not tho” beneath the Thracian clime we freeze, 
And in mid winter tread Sitborian ſnow t=— 
Love conquers all. Dayvzx. 


ANNITN GH TT, however diſcompoſed by the 
© Gilatory coyneſs of Aut, was yet reſolved to 
'omit no tokens of amorous reſpect; and there- 
fore preſented her at his departure with the ſkins 
of ſeven white fawns, of five ſwans and eleven 
ſeals, with three marble lamps, ten veſſels of ſeal 


dil, and a large kettle of braſs, which he had pur- 
chaſed from a ſhip, at the price of half a whale, 


and two horns of fea-unicorns. | 
It was fo much affected by the fondneſs of 
her lover, or ſo much overpowered by his magni- 
ficence, that the followed him to the ſea-fide ; 
and, when the faw him enter the boat, wiſhed 
aloud, that he might return with plenty of ſkins 
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pteſent of two ſeals and a marble kettle obtained” 
a promiſe, that when Hut ſhould confult kim, 
he would declare that her lover was in the land of 
ſouls, Aut, in a ſhort time, brought him a coat 


made by herſelf, and enquired what events were 


to; befal her, with aſſurances of a much larger 
reward at the return of Arningait, if the -predic- 
tion. ſhould. flatter her deſires. The Angettot 
knew the way to riches, and foretold — An- 
gat, having already caught two whales, would 


ago, return ts a large boat laden with” 
8 


ication ſhe was ordered to keep 

iy and Norng/uk depending upon has artifice, 
renewed. his addreſſes with greater confidence ; 
but finding his ſuit fill unſucceſsful, applied him-- 
woe rum 00 ES as he 
is. too paw or the vir- 

a Greenlander ; they; forgot the merit and 
neee 
embraces. of Norma. . She” entreated ; the re- 
monſtrated ; ſhe wept, and raved; but finding 
riches irrefiſtible, fled away into the uplands, and 
lived in a cave upon ſuch berries as ſhe could 


gather, and the birds or hares which ſhe had the. 


fartune to enſnare, taking care at an hour when. 
ſhe was not likely to be found, to view the fea 
every day, that her lover might not miſs her at 
his return. 

At laſt ſhe faw the great boat in which Auningait 
had departed, ftealing flow and heavy laden along . 
the coaſt. She ran with all the impatience of 
affeQion to catch her lover in her arms, and re- 
and ſufferings. When the 
company reached the land, they informed her, 

H 3. | that 
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had ſer out before them in his fiſh- 
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ſhore. 


wo found him on 


of carriage, 
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h, Ste, non amabe. Marr. 
The more I honour thee, the lefs I love. 


ONE of the defires diftated by vanity is 


opinion, or debars them from the hope of con- 
tributing reci to the entertainment of the 
company. Merriment, extorted by fallies of ima- 
gination, fprightlineſs of remark, or quickneſs 
of reply, is too often what the Za7:ins call, the 


Sardinian Laughter, a diſtortion of the face with- 


out gladneſs of heart. 
For this reaſon, no ſtile of converſation is more 


extenſively acceptable than the narrative. He who 


has ſtored his memory with flight anecdotes, pri- 


fails to find his audience favourable. Almoſt 


every man liſtens with eagerneſs to contemporary 


hiſtory ; for almoſt every man has ſome real or 
imaginary connection with a celebrated character, 
ſome defire to advance or oppoſe a riſing Jo | 

anity 
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we knew to be too ignorant for a counſellor, and 
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Vanity often eo - operates with curiofity. He that 


is 2 hearer in one place, qualifies himſelf to be- 
come a ſpeaker in another; for though he cannot 
a ſeries of argument, or tranſport the- 
volatile ſpirit of wit without evaporation, he yet 
thinks himſelf able to treaſure up the various inci- 
dents of a ſtory, and pleaſes his hopes with the 
— which he ſhall give to ſome inferior 


ſociety. 

naive we for the melt prot heard without 
envy, becauſe they are not ſuppoſed to imply any 
ritelle@tual qualities above the common rate. To 
be acquainted with facts not yet echoed by ple- 
beian mouths, may happen to one man as well as 
to another, and to relate them when they are 


known, has in appearance fo little difficulty, that 


every one concludes himſelf equal to the taſk. 

But it is not eaſy, and in ſome ſituations of life 
not poſſible, to accumulate ſuch a ſtock of mate- 
rials as may ſupport the expence of continual nar- - 
ration ; and it frequently happens, that they who 
attempt this method of ingratiating themſelves, 
pleaſe only at the firſt interview ; and, for want of 
new ſupplies of intelligence, wear out their ſtories 


There would be, therefore, little hope of ob- 
tining the praiſe of a good companion, were it not- 
to be gained by more compendious methods; but 
ſuch is the kindneſs of mankind to all, except thoſe 
who aſpire to rea} merit and rational dignity, that 
every underſtanding may find ſome way to excite 
benevolence; and whoever is not envied may learn 
the art of procuring love. We are willing to be 
pleaſed, but are . to admire; we favour 

5 the 
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the mirth or officicuſaeſs that ſolicits our regard, 
bur oppoſe the worth or ſpirit that enforces it. 


The firſt place among thoſe that pleaſe, becauſe | 


the dug of the patty wits,. with whous 
exerciſe themſelves in the rudiments of rail- 
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with peaceful filence, which all his compamons are - 


| candid enough to confider as proceeding not from 
_ joability to ſpeak, but willingneſs to hear. | 


Many, without being able to attain any general 
charafter of excellence, have ſome ſingle art of 
entertainment which ſerves them as a paſſport 
the world. One I have.known for fifteen 
darling of a weekly club, becauſe every 
night, preciſely at eleven, he begins his favourite 
ſong, und durimg the vocal performance, by cor- 

motions of his hand, chalks out a giant 
upon-the wall. Another has endeared himſelf to a2 
lung ſucceſſion of acquaintances by fitting among 


| them with. his wig reverſed ; another by.contriv- 


we to ſmut the noſe of any ſtranger who was to 
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_  Nums. 189. Tussnar, Jan. 7, 1782. 

ad tam grande ſophos clamat tibi Tur ba togata, 

Non tz, Pomponi, cena diſerta tua oft. Manr, - 


Reſounding plaudits tho” the croud have rung; 
Thy treat is eloquent, and not thy tongue. 


HE world ſcarcely affords opportunities of 
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' Of theſe pretenders it is fit to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
who endeavour to deceive from them who are de- 
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that aſſumed the ſplendour of wealth only to ob- 
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tation. 


Even among ſome too thoughtleſs and volatile 
for avarice or ambition, may be found a ſpecies of 
falſebood more deteſtable than the levee or ex- . 
debaucheries, of which they neves had addrefs to- 
de guilty ; ruin, by lewd tales, the characters of 
women. to whom they are ſcarcely known, or by 
whom they have been rejected; deſtroy in a 
drunken frolick the happineſs of families; blaſt 
the bloom of beauty, and intercept the reward of 
virtue, 5 8 

Other artifices of falſehood, though utterly un- 
worthy of an ingenuous mind, are not yet to be 
ranked with flagitious enormities, not is it neceſ- 
7 

they 
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| of attainment to- belief of poſſeſſion. Such flat- 
 terers every one will find, who has power to re- 


provoke general cen- 


odds oor pet however it 


might have wantoned in the i 
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animated and emboldened by flattery. Whatever 
difficulty. 
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upon her felt the fire of envy or 
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Clev's their log glories with a Sgh, to 6nd | = 
Th” unwilling gratitude of baſe mankind. Porz 


E MON G the emirs and viſiers, the fons of 
A valour and of wiſdom, that ſtand at the cor- 
ners of the Hadian throne, to aſſiſt the counſels or 


conduct the wars of the poſterity of Timur, the 


fixſt place was long held by Marad the fan of 
Hanuth: Merad having fignalized himſelf in many 


battles and ſieges, was rewarded with the govern- 


ment of a province, from which the fame of bis 
wiſdom and moderation was wafted to-the pinna- 
cles of gra, by the prayers of thoſe whom his 
adminiſtration made happy. The emperor called 
ham into his preſence, and gave into his hand the 


| keys of riches, and the ſabre of command. Th» | 


voice 


the culture of an underſtanding. | 
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yoice of Morad was heard from the cliffs of Taurus 
ts the Indian ocean, every tongue faultered in his 


preſence, and every eye was caſt down before him. 
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wr oped wry peas. tp. ens PE, 


whoſe virtue had entitled them to favour, were 


now to be ſeen in his hall or chambers. He felt 
his danger, and himſelf at the foot of 


1 proſtrated 
the throne. His accuſers were confident and loud, 


his friends ſtood contented with frigid neutrality, 
and the voice of truth was overborn by clamour. 
He was diveſted of his power, deprived of his 


acquiſitions, and condemned to paſs the reſt of his 


life on his hereditary eſtate. 

Morad had been fo long accuſtomed to crouds 
and buſineſs, ſupplicants and flattery, that he knew 
not how to fill up his hours in ſolitude; he faw 
with regret the ſun riſe to force on his eye a new 
day for which he had no uſe; and envied the 
ſavage that wanders in the deſert, becauſe he has 
no time vacant from the calls of nature, but is 


Unays chaſing his prey, or ſleeping in his dn. 


162 
His diſcontent in time vitiated his 
and a flow diſeaſe ferzed upon him. 


'  ſengers to recal his eldeſt fon Moazaid from the | 
army. Abouzaid was alarmed at the account of 


his father's fickneſs, and haſted by long journeys 
to his place of refidence. Hara was pet living, 
and felt his ſtrength return at the embraces of his 


the 
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| could not eaſily be made a friend ; and that while 


many 
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many were ſoliciting for the firſt rank - of favour, 
all thoſe would be alienated whom bo diſappointed: 
He therefore reſolved to-affociate with a few equal 
companians ſelected from among the chief men of 
the province. With theſe he lived happily for a 
time, till famikarity ſet them free from 


dulge his own caprice, and advance his own opi- 
nions. They then diſturbed each other with con- 
trariety of inclinations, and difference of ſenti- 
ments, and Abouzaid was neceſſitated to offend 
one party by cancurrence, or both by indifference. 


the ſmile of univerſal courteſy, and invited all to 
his table, but admitted none to his retirements. 


now refuſed to accept his acquaintanee z 
and of thoſe whom plenty and drew 


to his table, every one preſſed forward toward in- 
tynacy, thought himſelf overlooked in the croud, 


and murmured becauſe he was not diſtinguiſhed 


above the reſt. By degrees all made advances, | 
and all reſented repulſe. The table was then 


covered with delicacies in vain; the muſick 
ſounded in empty rooms; and Abauzaid was left 
to form in ſolitude ſome new ſcheme of. pleaſure: 
or ſecurity. 

| Refolving now to try the force of gratitude, he 
enquired for men of ſcience, whoſe merit was ob- 
ſeured by poverty. His houſe was ſoon crouded 
with poets, ſculptors, painters, and deſigners, 
who wantoned in unexperienced plenty, and em- 
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and every. man; thought -hinaſelF at: liberty 10. in=- | 


He afterwards determined to avoid a cloſe union 
with. beings ſo diſcordant in their nature, and to 
diffuſe himſelf in a larger circle. | He practiſed 


Many. who had been rejected in. his choice of | 
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But in a ſhort time they forgot the diſtreſs from 
which they had been reſcued; and began to con- 
fider their deliverer as a wretch of narrow capa- 


city, who was growing great by works which he 


could not perform, and whom. they overpaid by 
condeſcending to accept his bounties. Abouzaid 
heard their murmurs and diſmiſſed them, and 
r 


gate, 
kad he, thy ingratitude has put an end to my 
«© hopes and experiments: I have now learned 


* the vanity of thoſe labours that wiſh to be 


* rewarded by human benevolence; I thall 


© henceforth do good, and avoid evil, without 
© reſpec to the opinion of men; and refer ts 
« ſolicit only the approbation of that Being whom 
© alone we 2 
* pleaſe him,” 
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As little reaſon can I yet find to ſuſpeR them 
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For all theſe diftinQtions I find myſelf indebted 


to that beauty which I was never ſuffered to hear 


SIR, Yaurs, | 
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Vain the noblef birth would prove, 

Nor worth ner wit avail in love; 

Tia gold alone fucceeds—by gold 
 Accyrs'd be he who firſt of yore 
Diſcover d the pernicious ore ! 

This ſets a brother's heart on fire, 

And arms the ſos againſt the ſire; 

To this the lover owes his fall. F. Lawn 
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and at once drove all the competitors away, expe- 


confidered himſelf as ſuperior to trade, diſpoſed of 
ee 


zck entertainment, 
to marry, and reſolved to let the newly-purchaſed 
eſtate fall into the regular channel of inheritance. 
] was therefore conſidered as heir apparent, and 
courted with officiouſneſs and careſſes, by the 
gentlemen who had hitherto coldly allowed me 
re _ 


ambiguous inſults. 


[ felt not much pleaſure from the civilities for 
I knew myſelf indebted to my uncle's in- 
till by one of the invitations which every 
now me, I was induced to ſpend a 
ith Lucius, whoſe daughter Flaviik I had 
and admired like others, without any 
nearer 1 The nnqatey 
I hitherto kept me at a diſtance bein g 
I was received with every evidence 
; Lucius told me the fortune which he 


for his favourite daughter, many odd 
14 accidents 
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1 vanity which keeps every man im- 
portant in his own eyes, inclines me to be- 
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countenance and direction, accompliſhed himſelf 
with all thoſe which conſtitute pue- 
He became in a few days 2 per- 
fed maſter of his hat, which with a careleſs 
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ſo much to his mother's 
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— To mount the manag's ficed, or urge the chace ; 
Moe feill'd in the mean arts of vice, 
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SIR, 
WAVOURS of every kind are doubled when 
they are ſpeedily conferred. This is particu- 
larly true of the gratification of curioſity : He that 
long delays a ftory, and fuffers his auditor to tor- 
meathumkY with cxpeBtation, will ſeldom be 
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o recompenſe the uncafineſs, or equal the ho 
Thich he fuffers to be raiſed. ©2. 

Fer this reaſon, I have already ſent you the con- 


| tinuation of my pupiFs hiſtory, which, though it 


contains no events very uncommon, may be of uſe 


| w young men who are in tog much haſte to truſt 


tion before they are able to ſhift for themſelves. 
When he firſt ſettled in London, he was fo much 
bewildered in the enormous extent of the town, fo 


that be was afraid to go beyond the door without 
attendant, and imagined his liſe in danger if he 


us obliged to paſs the fireets nt night in any ve- 


diele but his mother's chair. 


He was therefore contented for a time, that I 
ſhould: accompany him in all his encurſins. But 


' | his fear abated as he grew more familiar wich its 


8 Fes 


objefts; and the contempt to which bis ruſticity 


expoſed him from. ſuch of his companions as had 


accidentally known the town longer, obliged him 


| todifſemble his * 


His defize of liberty made him now willing to 
ſpare me the trouble of obſerving his motions, but 
knowing how much his ignorance expoſed him to 
miſchief, I thought it cruel to abandon him to the 
fortune of the town. We went together every day 
to a coffee-houſe, where he met wits, heirs, and 
fops, airy, ignorant, and thoughtleſs 2s himſelf, 
with whom he had become acquainted at card- 
tables, and whom he conſidered as the only beings 
to be envied or admired. 22» 


not ſuffer the town to be impoſed upon by fcrib- 
blers. In the pit, they exerted themſelves with 
great ſpirit and vivacity ; called out for the tunes of 
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knew their captives, brought them home by force. 


defeat, they poſted to a tavern, where they reco- 


vered their alacrity, and after two hours of obſtre- 
| perous jollity, burſt out big with enterprize, and 


panting for ſome occaſions to ſignaline their proweſs. 


They proceeded vigoroufly through two ftreets, 
| and with very little oppoſition diſperſed a rabble of 


drunkards lefs daring than themſelves, then rolled 
two watchme:1 in the kennel, and broke the win- 
dows of a tavern in which the fugitives took ſhel- 


ter. At laſt it was determined to march up to a 
| tow of chairs, and demoliſh them for landing 
onthe pavement; the chairmen formed a line of 


battle, and blows were exch for a time with 
equal courage on both fides. At laſt the aſſailants 
were overpowered, and the chairmen, when they 


The 


young gentleman, 
was ſo much 


The 
head, 


ing the damages privately, and 
animadverſion and reproof. Kay 
| This indulgence could not wholly preſerve him 
from the remembrance of his diſgrace, nor at once 
reſtore his confidence and elation. He was for three 
days filent, modeſt, and compliant, and thought 
ſalutary ſorrow ; he began to talk with his former 


bluſtered when his wig was not combed with exadl- 
neſs ; and threatened deſtruction to a tailor who 
controul, and that this inflation of ſpirits would 
burſt out into ſome miſchievous abſurdity. I there- 
fore watched him with great attention; but one 
evening, having attended his mother at a viſit, he 
withdrew himſelf, unſuſpeted, while the com- 
pany was engaged at cards. His vivacity and offi- 
tiently expected; ſupper was delayed, and conver- 
fation ſuſpended , every coach that rattled through 
the ſtreet was expected to bring him, and every 
ſervant that entered the room was examined con- 
cerning his departure. At laſt the lady retumed 
home, and was.with great difficulty preſerved from 
fits by ſpirits and cordials. The family was di- 


,patched a thoufand ways without fucceſs, and th 1 
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Nuns. 196. SATURDAY, February 1, „n. ls 
Multa ferunt anni wenientes commods ſecum 
Malta recedentes adimunt. 

The bleſſings flowing in with life's full tide, 
Down with our ebb of life decreaſing glide. Fa ane. 


AXTER, in the narrative of his own lifs 
has enumerated ſeveral opinions, which, 


F 
_ - 
: , 


though he thought them evident and inconteſtable 
at his firſt entrance into the world, time and expe- 


rience diſpoſed him to change. 
Whoever reviews the ſtate of his own mind 
from the dawn of manhood to its decline, arid 


confiders what he purſued or dreaded, lighted or 


eſteemed at different periods of his age, will have 
no-reafon to imagine fuch changes of ſentiment 


, though 

— — hogpamed, or by what cauſes 
it was produced. 

This revolution of ſentiments occaſions a per 
petual conteſt between the old and young. They 
who imagine 
the prerogative of longer life, are inclined to treat 
the notions of thoſe whoſe conduct they ſuperin- 
of conſidering that the future and the paſt have 
different appearances; that the diſproportion will 
always be great between expectation and enjoy- 


themſelves entitled to veneration by | 
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ment, between new poſſeſſion and fatiety ; that the 
AT or moe of te gjoes tov — 
fare to be allowed till it is felt; and that the miſe- 
ries of life would be increaſed beyond all human 
power of endurance, if we were to enter the world 
with the ſame opinions as we carry from it. 

We naturally indulge thoſe ideas that pleaſe us. 
41 ——— 
. 
youth has not 
continually 
free from the ſhackles of diſcipline, looks abroad 
Dre 
region open before ſo variegated with beauty, 
that his care is rather 
to accumulate 260d, can do man evil; he ſtands 
diſtracted by different forms of delight, and has 
no other doubt than which path to follow of thoſe 
which all lead equally to the bowers of happineſs. 

He who has ſeen only the ſuperficies of life be- 
lieves every thing to be what it appears, and rarely 
ſuſpects that external ſplendor conceals any latent 
ſorrow or vexation. He never imagines that there 
may be greatneſs without fafety, affluence without 
content, jollity without friendſhip, and folitude 
without peace. He fancies himſelf permitted to 
cull the bleſſings of every condition, and to leave 
its inconveniencies to the idle and the ignorant. 
He is inclined to believe no man miſerable but by 
his own fault, and ſeldom looks with much pity 
upon failings or miſcarriages, becauſe he thinks 
them williagly admitted, or negligently incurred. 
It is impoſlible, without pity and contempt, to 
hear a youth of generous fentiments and warm 
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way to new objects of regard. He then eafily 
himſelf free from the anxieties of reputation, and 
conſiders praiſe or cenſure as a tranſient breath, 


199 THE RAMBL ER. 
which, while be hears it, is paſſing a without 
any laſting miſchief or advantage. ang 
In youth, it is eommon to meaſure right and 
wrong by the opinion of the world, and in age to 
act without any meaſure but intereft, and to loſs 
4 a tos whe 
Such is the condition of life, that ſomething is 
always wanting to happineſs. In youth we have 
warm hopes, which are foon blaſted by raſhneſfs 
and negligence, and great deſigns which are de- 
feated by inexperience. In age we have knowledge 
and prudence without ſpirit to exert, or motives to 
prompt them; we are able to plan ſchemes and 
regulate meaſures, but have not time remaining to 
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| Nuns. 197. TuzsDav, February 4, 1752. 


 Cujus Fulturis her crit cadaver? — Marv. 
Say, to what vulture's hare this carcaſe falls? 


1 4 To the RAM BL EAN. 
SIR, 
BELONG to an order of mankind, conſi- 
derable at leaſt for their number, to which your 
natice has never been formally extended, though 
equally entitled to regard with thoſe triflers, who 
have hitherto ſupplied you with topicks of amuſe- 
ment or inſtruction. I am, Mr. Rambler, a legacy- 
hunter; and as every man is willing to think well 
of the tribe in which his name is regiſtered, you 


will forgive my vanity if I remind you that the 
legacy-hunter, however degraded by an ill-com- 
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was not born to great wealth; and, having heard 
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THE"RAMBLER: Wa 
pounded appellation in our barbarous language, 
was known, as I am told, in ancient Rome, by the 


| ſonorous titles of Capiator and Heredideta. * 


My father was an attorney in the country, who | 
married his maſter's daughter in hopes of a for- 
tane which he did not obtain, having been, as he 


| afterwards diſcovered, choſen by her only becauſe 


ſhe had no better offer, and was afraid of ſervice. 
I was the firſt offspring of a marriage thus reci- 
procally fraudulent, and therefore could not be 
expected to inherit much dignity or generoſity, 
and if I had them not from nature, was not likely 


ever to attain them; for in the years which I ſpent 


ob hinke; 1 acer hewd ang ——2— or 
forbearance, but that we ſhould gain money or 
loſe it, nor was taught any other ſtile of commen- 
dation, than that Mr. Sneater is a warm man, 
Mr. Gripe has done his buſineſs, and needs care 
for no-body. | f 

My parents, though otherwiſe not great philoſo- - 
phers, knew the force of early education, and took 
care that the blank of my underſtanding ſhould be 
filled with impreſſions of the value of money. My 


mother uſed, upon all occaſions, to inculcate fome 


falutary axioms, ſuch as might incite me ta lea what = 
F had, and get what I could; ſhe informed me that 
we were in a world, where all muſt catch that catch 
wn; and as I grew up; ſtored my memory with | 
deeper obſervations ; reſtrained me from the uſual - 
puerile expences, by remarking that many 4 Fitle 
made a mickle ; and, when I envied the finery of 
any of my neighbours, told me, that drag was @ 


good dag, but haldfaft was a better. 


I was ſoon 


fagacious enough to diſcover that I 
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voting ſo expeditiouſly with an execution, that all 
the other creditors were defrauded. 

To the ſquire he was à kind of ſteward, and had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his office by his addreſs in 
raiſing the rents, his inflexibility in diſtreſſing the 
tardy tenants, and his acuteneſs in ſetting the pa- 
riſh free from burthenſome inhabitants, by ſhifting 
them off to ſome other ſettlement. | 


222 


truſt ſoon produced intimacy ; and ſucceſs gave a 
. claim to, kindnels ; fo that we had 


to 
all the arts of flattery and endearment. 


My mother, who could not ſupport the thought 
| © of loſing any thing, determined, that all their for- 


tunes ſhould center in me; and in the proſecution 
of her ſchemes took care to inform me that nothing 
oft leſs than good words, and that it is comfortable 
to leap into an eſtate which another has got. 
She trained me by theſe precepts to the utmoſt 
ductility of obedience, and the cloſeſt attention to 
profit. At an age when other boys are ſporting in 
the fields, or murmuring in the ſchool, I was con- 
triving ſome new method of paying my n, 
inquiring the age of my future or 


If our eagerneſs of money could have been ſatiſ- 
fied with the poſſeſſions of any one of my rela- 
tions, they might perhaps have been obtained ; 
but as it was impoſſible to be always preſent with 


all three, our competitors were buly to efface any 


trace of affection which we might have left be- 

hind; and fince there was not on any part ſuch 

ſuperiority of merit as could enforce a conſtant 

— Ama... 
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ſhow the gentlemen how a failor fat upon a horſe. 

The old per thought herſelf wiſer 
than both, for ſhe lived with no ſervant but a 
maid, and ſaved her money. The others were in- 


deed ſufficiently frugal, but the ſquire could not 


live without dogs and horſes, and the failor never 
ſuffered the day to paſs but over a bowl of punch, 
to which, as he was not critical in the choice of 
his company, every man was welcome that could 
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| EG however, I was to pleaſe; 3 
take? T had an unrefiing ſuppleneſs of temper,” 

. and un unfatiable wiſh for riches ; I was perpetu- 
| ally inſtigated by the ambition of my parents, and 
;  affiſfted occafionally by their inftruftions. What 

advantages enabled me to perform, ſhall be 


theſe 
wid in the next letter of, 


Yours, &c. 
CAPTATOR. 


| , *, 3 


Nun. 198. Sa runnav, February 8, 1752. 


Si non inſanis, ſcis, Maro, quid cupiam. Maar. 
You've told me, Mara, whilſt you live 
You'd not a fingle penny give, 
But that whene'er you chanc'd to die, 
You'd leave a handſome legacy: 
You muſt be mad beyond redreſs, 
If my next wiſh you cannot gueſs. = F. Lawns. 


To the RAMBLER. 


STR, 
O U, who muſt have obſerved the inclination 
which almoſt every man, however unadctive 

or inſignificant, diſcovers of repreſenting his life aa 
_ Giſtinguiſhed by extraordinary events, will not 
wonder that Captator thinks his narrative impor- 
tant enough to be continued. Nothing is more. | 
common than for thoſe to teaſe their companions © 
with their hiſtory, who have neither done nor ſuf- 


| fered any thing that can excite curioſity, or afford 
inſiruction. 
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| of cloſe attention to ſtories which 1 could already 


| tempt of the cowards and drones that ſpend all > 


=” 


as well as we could. 
home. I, 
” that | followed — 
wiſe, as my mother obſerved, 
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competitors. 
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I was, from my infancy, confdered by the bi- 


of navigation, the degree 
ferent climates, the profits of trade, rp born 


| importuning hi 
ar 2 vecital of his adventures, and = fixht of his 
foreign curioſities. I liſtened with an 


repeat, and at the cloſe never failed to exprefs my 
reſolution to viſit diſtant countries, and my con- 


their lives in their native pariſh ; though I had in 
reality no deſire of any thing but money, nor ever 
felt the ſtimulations of curiofity or ardour of ad- 
years of Nefftor in receiving rents, and lending 
The fquire I was able to pleaſe with leſs hypo- 
eriſy, for I really thought it pleaſant enough to kill 
the game and eat it. Some arts of falſchood, how- 
ever, 


One only obſtruction to the advancement 


4 . * In my reputation, I could never fully furmount; 


I was naturally a coward, and was therefore always 
left ſhamefully behind, when there was a neceſſity 


to leap a hedge, to ſwim a river, or force the horſes 
to their utmoſt ſpeed ; but as theſe exigencies did 


not frequently happen, I maintained my honour 


with fufficient ſucceſs, and was never left out of a * 


hunting party. 
The old chambermaid was not fo certainly, nor 


ſo eaſily pleaſed, for ſhe had no predominant paſ- 
ſiom but avarice, and was therefore cold and inac- 


ceffible. She had no conception of any virtue in a 
young man but that of faving his money. When 
ſhe heard of my exploits in the field, ſne would 


| « ſhake ber head, inquire how much I ſhould be the | 


richer for all my performances, and lament that 
ſuch ſums ſhould be ſpent upon dogs and horſes. 
If the failor told her of my inclination to travel, 
ſhe was ſure there was no place like England, and 


could not imagine why any man that can live in 


his own country ſhould leave it. This fullen and 
frigid being | found means however to propitiate 
by frequent commendations of frugality, and per- 
petual care to avoid expence, 
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Se rennen 


midſt of our triumph, my uncle 


kn 


rere 


K- utero © I ivot leave. 


of my friends with great alacrity, proclaimed the 


1 beneficence of my uncle with the higheſt ſtrains of 


_ gratitude, and rejoiced at the opportunity now put 
into my hands of gratifying my thirſt of know- 


ledge. But a week before the day appointed for 


my departure, I fell ſick by my mother's direction, 


and refuſed all food but what ſhe privately brought 
me; whenever my uncle viſited me I was lethar- 
gick or delirious, but took care in. my raving fits 


| totalk inceſſantly of travel and merchandize. The 
mam v kept dat, 2 4 
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| was cafily deluded, and as the ſhip could not ſtay 

fr for my recovery, fold the cargo, and left me to 
I was ſent to regain my fleſh in a Jurer air, leſt 

i fhould appear never to have bog wilted, and in 

ment. My uncle pitied my dejection, d ba ns 


2 and often inquired when I would go to 


ſea. I was obliged to bear his inſults, and endea- 
voured to rekindle his kindneſs by affiduity and 
_— veg bang hx rk he died without 


a will, and the eftate devolved to the legal heir. 
Thus 
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| Thus has the folly of my parents condemned 


| die to ſpend in flattery and attendarice thoſe years 


= which I might have been qualified to place 
myſelf above hope or fear. I am armived at 
es Aunt a 
tment; and, if the old woman ſhould likewiſe 


at hſt deceive me, am in danger at once of beg- 


gary and ignorance. 


1 am, &c. ; 
CAPTATOR. 
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| Nuns. 199. TuzsDar, February 11, 1752. 
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Obſeure, unpriz'd, and dark, the magnet lies, 
Nor lures the ſearch of avaricious eyes, 

Nor binds the neck, nor ſparkles in the "WY 
Nor dignifies the great, nor decks the fair. 
But ſearch the wonders of the duſky ftone, 
And own all glories of the mine outdone, 
Each grace of form, each ornament of ftate, 


To the RAMBLER. 
SIR, | 


| PROVE you have ſeldom digreſſed from 


moral ſubjects, I ſuppoſe you are not fo 
ngorous or cynical as to deny the value or uſeful- 


c 


this 


1 
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| this age of inquiry and experiment, without any 
attention to the wonders every day produced by 


the pokers of magnetiſm and the wheels of elec. 
YI At leaſt, I may be allowed to hope that, 
| fince nothing is more contrary to moral excellence 


than envy, you wall not refuſe to promote the 
happineſs. of others, merely becauſe you cannot 
partake of their enjoyments. 


In confidence, therefore, that your ignorance 
has not made you an enemy to knowledge, I 


offer you the honour of introducing to the notice 
of the publick, an adept, who having long la- 


boured for the benefit of mankind, is not willing, 
like too many of his predeceſſors, to conceal his 


ſecrets in the grave. 
Many have fignalized themſelves by melting 
their eſtates in crucibles.. I was born to no for- 


tune, and therefore had only my mind and body 


to devote to knowledge, and the gratitude of poſ- 
terity will atteſt, that neither mind nor-body have 
been ſpared. I have fat whole weeks without 
ſleep by the fide of an athanor, to watch the mo- 
ment of projection; I have made the firſt experi- 
ment in nineteen diving engines of new conſtrue- 


tion; I have fallen eleven times ſpeechleſs under 
the ſhock of electricity; I have twice diſlocated 
my limbs, and once fractured my ſkull, in eſſay- 
ing to fly; and four times endangered ä 
mmer of blood. 
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nel to my books, I paſſed fix and thirty 


Ss in ſearching the treaſures of ancient wiſ- 


hd awply recompenied for a 


The curioſity of the preſent race of philoſo- 
phers having been long exerciſed upon electricity, 
has been lately transforme:1 to magnetiſm ; the 
qualities of the loadſtone have been inveſtigated, 


[if not with much advantage, yet with great ap- 
plauſe ; and as the higheſt praiſe of art is to 


initate nature, I hope no man will think the 
makers of artificial magnets celebrated or re- 
xerenced above their deſerts. 

| have for ſome time employed myſelf in the 


kme practice, but with deeper knowledge and 


more extenſive views. While my contemporaries 
were touching needles and raifing weights, or 
luſying themſelves. with inclination and variation, 
Fhave been examining thoſe qualities of mag- 
netiſm which may be applied to the accommoda- 


tion and happineſs. of common life. I have left 


toinferior underſtandings the care of conducting 
the failor through the hazards of the ocean, and 
rlerved to myſelf the more difficult and illuſtri- 
ous province of preſerving the connubial com- 
pact from violation, and ſetting mankind free for 
ever from the danger of ſuppoſititious children, 
and the torments of fruitleſs vigilance and anxious 


{ luſpicion. 


To defraud any man of his due praiſe is un- 
vorthy of a philoſopher ; I ſhall therefore openly 


confeſs, that I owe the firſt hint of this ineſti- 
mable ſecret to the Rabbi Abraham Ben Hannaſe, 


who, in his treatiſe of precious ſtones, has left 
DRpN, Kc. 
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nently and unanimouſly zealous in recommend- 


the common manner, will diſcover the virtues 
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be imagined, that a ſtone, naked or caſed only is 
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expects (for who ſo much a ſot, 

— the times be lives in ſo forgot ?) 

What Seneca, what Piſo us d to ſend, 

To raiſe, or to ſupport a finking friend. 

Thaſe godlike men, to wanting virtue kind, 

- Bounty well plac'd, preferr'd, and well defign'd, 
To all their titles, all that height of pow'r, 
Which turns the heains of fools, amd fools alone adore. 
When your poor client is condema'sd t attend, 
"Tis all we af, receive him as a friend: 
Deſcend to this, and then we aſk no more; 
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Nuns. 201. Tuxsnar, February 18, _ 


nn. 

De juſt in all you ſay, and all you do; 
Whatever be your birth, you're ſure to be 5 
A peer of the firſt magnitude to me. STuPNnnY, 


BOYLE has obſerved, that the excellency of 


more or leſs cultivated, confers within its ſphere 
of activity different degrees of merit and reputa- 
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miſes and appointments have loſt their cogeney, 
each concludes that they will be broken by 

Negligence is firſt admitted in ſmall affairs, and 
ſtrengthened by petty indulgencies. He that is 
not yet hardened by 
violation of important 


This laxity of honour would be more tolerable, 
if it could be refrained to the play-houſe, the 
hall-room, or the card-table ; yet even there it 
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| tion, are 


frequently ſubjet to ſuch fallies of ca- 
price as make all their ations 


fortuitous, deſtroy 
the value of their friendſhip, obſtruct the efficacy 


of their virtues, and ſet them below the meaneſt 
of thoſe that perſiſt in their reſolutions, execute 
what they deſign, and perform what they have 


Nous. 202. SATURDAY, February 22, 1752. 
| Dhl -- den ris er rage 


From no aſſĩction is the poor exempt ; 
Unmanly poverty ſubdues the heart, 
Cankers each wound, and ſharpens ev'ry dart. 


F. L218. 
MONG thoſe who have endeavoured to 
promote learning; and rectify judgment, it 
has been long cuſtomary to complain of the abuſe 
of words, which are often admitted to fignify 
things ſo different, that, inftead of aſſiſting the 
underſtanding as vehicles of knowledge, they pro- 
duce error, difſention, and perplexity, becauſe 
what is affirmed in one ſenſe, is received in an- 
moſt folemn controverſies, and obſcures the de- 
monſtrations of ſcience, it may well be expected to 
infeſt the pompous periods of declaimers, whoſe 


purpoſe is often only 1 and 
* . 
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ſtead of the meanneſa, diſtreſs, complaint —_ 
and dependance, which have hitherto 2 
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If theſe authors do not deceive us, nothing can 
be more abſurd than that perpetual conteſt for 
wealth which keeps the world in commotion ; nor 
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- Vanity has perhaps contributed to-this impro- 
priety of ſtile. He that wiſhes to become a philo- 


 fopher at a cheap rate, eaſily gratifies his ambition 


by ſubmitting to poverty when he does not feel it, 
and by boaſting his conteinpt of riches, when he 


has already more than he enjoys. He who would 


ſhow the extent of his views, and grandeur of his 
conceptions, or diſcover his acquaintance with 
an humble ſtation and quiet obſcurity, of 
city of nature's wants, and the inconveniencies of 
ſuperfluity, and at laſt, like him, limit his deſires 
to five hundred pounds a year ; a fortune indeed 
not exuberant when we compare it with the ex- 


| pences of pride and luxury, but to which it little | 


becomes a philoſopher to affix the name of pover- 
ty, fince no man can, with any propriety, be 


the gen. 


— 
of mankind —e— 
As little is the general condition of human life 


_ underſtood by the panegyriſts and hiſtorians, who 
amuſe us with accounts of the poverty of heroes 


' and fages. Riches are of no value in themſelves, 


their uſe is diſcovered only in that which they pro- 
cure. They are not coveted, unlefs by narrow 
which confound the means with 
the end, but for the fake of power, influence, and 
eſteem ; or, by ſome of leſs elevated and refined 


ſentiments, as neceſfary to ſenſual enjoyment. 


uncommon virtue, been able to deſpiſe, even when 
affluence and idleneſs have concurred to tempt 
them ; and therefore he who feels nothing from 
indigence but the want of gratifications which he 
could not in any other condition make conſiſtent 
with innocence, has given no proof of eminent 


ever has found the art of ſecuring them without 
the help of money, ought, in reality, to be ac- 
counted rich, fince he has all that riches can pur- 
chaſe to a wiſe man. Cintianatus, though he lived 
upon a few acres, cultivated by his own hand, was 


ſufficiently removed from all the evils generally 


try called him from his farm to take abſolute com- 
mand into his hand; nor was Diogenes much mor- 
tified by his reſidence in a tub, where he was ho- 
noured with the viſit of Mexander the great. 
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who does not fee the greater part 


The pleaſures of luxury, many have, without 
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 comprehended under the name of poverty, when 
his reputation was fuch, that the voice of his coun- 
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any ather care. All temptations to envy and com- 
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Nuns. 203. Tursnar, February 25, 1952, 4 : 


Come, ſoon or late, death's undetermin'd day, 
This mortal being only can decay. Wrrewuny 


5 am. ke the fre of mn. to ſeek all his. 
& conlſolations in futurity. The time preſent is. 
ſeldom able to fill defire or imagination with im- 


I 4 
| 
4 7 5 - 


certain experience. This is: 
perhaps one reafon, among many, why age de- 


in narratives. 


intruſion upon our minds, fly 
from enemies that purſue us with torture. 

No man paſt the middle point of life can fit. 
down to feaſt upon the pleaſures of youth without 
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him from obſcurity, ink rnd in i om if 
exaltation for his old friends or enemies, bar 
applauſe or martification would heighten his w 
"Among darwin N dene . BN 
ae | 
induſtry, But left by inheritance. It is a 
to the completion of every good, that it be ti 
obtained ; for whatever comes at the cloſe of 
will come too late to give much delight ; yet all. 
human happineſs. has its defects. Of whit we do 
not gain for ourſelves we liave only a faint and 
rr 
difference between want and poſiefſion, or at leaf 
can derive from it no conviction of our own ab. 
lities, nor any increaſe of ſelf-efteem ; what we 
aoquire by bravery or ſcience, by mental or comps. 
ral diligence, comes at laſt when we cannot com» 
municate, and therefore cannot enjoy it. i 
Thus every period of life is obliged to borrow 
its happineſs from the time to come. In youth 
we have nothing paſt to entertain us, and in age, | 
we dive hetle from reroſpett but hopeleſs full 
Fet the future likewiſe has its limits, which the 
dreads to but which we ſee 
to be not far diſtant. The loſs of our friends and 
of our own departure : we know that the ſchemes 
of man are quickly at an end, that we muſt ſoon 
ke down in the grave with the forgotten multi- 
tudes of former ages, and yield our place to others, 
who, like us, ſhall be driven awhile, by hope or 


ea 22 _—_ 


a a. Sao 


fear, about the furface of the earth, and then like 


us be loſt in the ſhades of death. 
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| Beyond this termination of our material exiſt- 
nee, we are therefore obliged to extend our hopes; 
Wand almoſt every man indulges his imagination 
u ſomething, which is not to happen till he has 
——— ſome amuſe them 
ich entails and ſettlements, provide for the 
4 of families and honours, or contrive 
© @ obviate the diffipation of the fortunes, which it 
deen their buſineſs to accumulate; others, 
more refined or exalted, congratulate their own 
hearts upon the future extent of their reputation, 
the reverence of diſtant nations, and the gratitude 
of unprejudiced poſterity, 
© They whoſe fouls are ſo chained down to cof- 
fers and tenements, that they cannot conceive a 
date in which they ſhall look upon them with leſs 
 Glicitude, are ſeldom attentive or flexible to argu- 
ments; but the votaries of fame are capable of 


refleQion, and, therefore, may be called to recon- 
Whether to be remembered in remote times be 
| "worthy of a wiſe man's wiſh, has not yet. been 
fatiafaQtorily decided; and indeed, to be long re- 
membered, can to ſo ſmall a number, that 
the bulk of mankind has very little intereſt in the 
queſtion. There is never room in the world for 
more than a certain quantity or meaſure of re- 
nown. The neceſſary buſineſs of life, the imme- 
diate pleaſures or pains of every condition, leave 
us not leiſure beyond a fixed proportion for con- 
_ templations which do not forcibly influence our 
preſent welfare. When this vacuity is filled, no 
characters can be admitted into the circulation of 
fame, but by occupying the place of ſome that 
mult be thruſt into oblivion. 2 
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new ebjefts, by lotag Sehe of thoſe whack 2g | 


now before it. 


Reputation is therefore a meteor which blazes 
a while and difappears for ever; and if we except 


a few tranſcendent and invincible names, which 


no revolutions of opinion or length of time is able 

to ſuppreſs; all thoſe that engage our thoughts, 

or diverſify our converſation, are every moment 

r 
1 


It is not therefore from this world, that any ray 
of comfort can proceed, to cheer the gloom of the 
laſt hour. But futurity has ſtill its proſpects 3 
ve yet hapginels in referee, which, if wwe 
fer our attention to it, will ſupport us in the pains 
of diſeaſe, and the languor of decay. This hap- 


pineſs we may expect with confidence, becauſe it is 


out of the power of chance, and may be attained 
by all that fincerely defire and earneſtly purſue it. 
On this therefore every mind ought finally to reſt. 
Hope is the chief blefing of man, and that hope 
only is rational, of which we 828 — 
cannot deceive us. 
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Sarunbar, rung 29, 1753+ 


<« fill the whole capacity of my foul with enjoy- 
<« ment, and try what it is to live without a wiſh 
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Ming fountains for repoſe at noon. All that could 
bblace the ſenſe, or flatter the fancy, all that indu- 
firy could extort from nature, or wealth furniſh to 
art, all that conqueſt could ſeize, or beneficence 
attract, was collected together, and every percep- 
4ion of delight was excited and gratified., 


ten days to eaſe and jollity, and then fall back to · 
the common ſtate of man, and ſuffer his life to be 
aiverſified, as before, with joy and ſorrow. 

He immediately entered his chamber, to conſi- 


| der where he thould begin his circle of 


He had all the artiſts of delight before him, but 
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learned to uſe it, we find it at an n. 
which he felt for the loſs of ſo rat | | 
firſt day, took from him all 
5 
1 
{ 
: 
| 
{ 
( 
| Þ 
3 
7 
I 
I 
« 
ſhades, were at once engaged | 
regulating their looks, that Seged might find his | | 
ill punctually obeyed, and ſee none among em 
to baniſhment, gd ; 
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; —_— At length his perturbation gave way 
to reaſon, and he reſolved no longer to be haraſſed 
by viſionary miſeries; but before this reſolution 
4 war yen — He 
felt a new conviction of the u of human 
ſchemes, andcould not forbear to bewail the weak- 
of that being, whole quiet was to be inter- 
by vapours 
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rupted 


84 
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= The third day was now declining, and 
Seged again relolved to be happy on the morrow. 
eee 888888865 
| | Nuns. 205, TutsDay, March 3, 1752. : 
lat ambiguis - 
Praftat velox fortuna fidem. SENECA, 
On fickle wings the minutes haſte, = 
| r F. Lawns. 


\N the Cen Seged roſe early, re- 
ani ſleep, vigorous with health, and 
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fometimes liſtened to the ſongs, ſometimes min- 
gled with the dancers, ſometimes let looſe his ima- 
gination in flights of merriment ; and fometimes 
uttered grave reflections, and fententious maxims, 
and feaſted on the admiration with which they 
were received. 


- Thus the day rolled on, without any accident 


filled his heart with fatisfaction: But having paſſed 
three hours in this harmleſs luxury, he was alarm- 
ed on a ſudden by an univerſal ſcream among the 


women, and turning back, faw the whole afſem- 
bly flying in confuon. A young crocodile had 
riſen out of the lake, and was ranging the garden 
in wantonneſs or hunger. Seged beheld him with 
indignation, as a diſturber of his felicity, and chaſed 
him back into the lake, but could not perſuade his 
retinue to ſtay, or free their hearts from the terror 
which had ſeized upon them. The princeſſes in- 


| Cloſed themlelves in the palace, and could yet 


ſcarcely believe themſelves in ſafety. Every atten- 
tion was fixed upon the late danger and eſcape, and 


a mind was any longer at leifure for gay fallies or 
careleſs prattle. 


| FSeged had now no other employment than to 
contemplate the innumerable cafualties which lie 


in ambuſh on every fide to intercept the happineſs 
of man, and break in upon the hour of delight 


and tranquillity. He had, however, the confola- 


tion of thinking, that he had not been now difap- 
pointed by his own fault, and that the accident 
which had blaſted the hopes of the day, might 
\ tamed” wad 
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"That he might provide for the pleaſure of the 
next morning, he reſolved to repeal his penal edict, 
fince he had already found that diſcontent and 
melancholy were not to be frighted away by the 
threats of authority, and that pleaſure would only 
reſide where ſhe was exempted from controul. He 
therefore invited all the companions of his retreat 
to unbounded pleaſantry, ä 
thoſe who ſhould, on the following day, diſtin- 


33 
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angry glances, and at laſt by contemptuous mur- 
murs. Seged likewiſe ſhared the anxiety of the 
day, for conſidering himſelf as obliged to diftri- 
bute with exact juſtice the prizes which had been 
fo zealouſly faught, he durſt never remit his atten- 
tion, but paſſed his time upon the rack of doubt 


in balancing different kinds of merit, and adjuſt- 


ing the claims of all the competitors. 


At laſt knowing, that no exactneſs could fatisfy 
thoſe whoſe hopes he ſhould difappoint, and think- 
ing that on a day fet apart for happineſs, it would 
be cruel to oppreſs any heart with forrow, he de- 


all with prefents of equal value. 

Seged ſoon ſaw that his caution had not been 
able to avoid offence. They who had believed 
themſelves ſecure of the higheſt prizes, were not 


 pleaſedto be levelled with the croud; and though, 


departed unfanisfied, becauſe they were 


| 


by the liberality of the king, they received more 
than his promiſe had intitled them to expect, t 


„ bim who places his happineſs in the happineſs 
* of others.” He then retired to meditate, and, 
while the courtiers were repining at his diftribu- 
tions, faw the fifth fun go down in diſcontent. 
The next dawn renewed his reſolution to be 
happy. But having learned how little he could 
effect by ſettled ſchemes or preparatory meaſures, 
he thought it beſt to give up one day. entirely to 
chance, val leſt crery ane 16 plecks and be plates 
his own way. 


M 3 This 


cared that all had pleaſed him alike, and diſmiſſed 
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This relaxation of regularity diffuſed a general 
complacence through the whole court, and the 
empzror imagined, that he had at laſt found the 
ſecret of obtaining an interval of felicity. But as 
he was roving in this careleſs aſſembly with equal 
eareleſneſs, he overheard one of his courtiers in a 
cloſe arbour murmuring alone: What merit has 
«© Seged above us, that we ſhould thus fear and 
_ © obey him, a man, whom, whatever he may 
<< have formerly performed, his luxury now ſhews 
< to have * fame weakneſs with ourſelves.” 
This charge aſſected him the more, as it was ut 
tered by one whom he had always obſerved among 
the moſt abje& of his flatterers. At firſt his indig- 
n but reflecting, 
that what was ſpoken, without intention to be 
heard, was to be conſidered as only thought, and 
was perhaps but the ſudden burſt of caſual and 
temporary vexation, he invented ſome decent pre- 
tence to ſend him away, that his retreat might not 
be tainted with the breath of envy, and after the 
ſtruggle of deliberation was paſt, and all defire of 
revenge utterly ſuppreſſed, paſſed the evening not 
sf Loan gums hag + wy; Wong 
but himſelf was conſcious of the victory. 
Wr A Wis pany ome 
of the ſeventh day, and nothing hap- 
ae Skew 1:4] ayes Ne og 
on the tree that ſhaded him, he recollected, that 
under a tree of the fame kind he had paſſed the 
night after his defeat in the kingdom of Goiams. 
The reflection on his loſs, his diſhonour, and the 
miſeries which his ſubjedts ſuffered from the inva- 
der, filled him with ſadneſs. At laſt he ſhook off 
the weight of ſorrow, and began to ſolace bland 
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Nunes. 206. SATURDAY, March 1, 752. 


Dr bona ſumma putes, aliend vivere guadrã. Iv. 
But harden's by affronts, and ftill the fame, 


Loſt to all ſenſe of honour and of fame, 3 

Thou yet can't love to haunt the great man's board, 
And think no ſupper good but with a lord, ewt, 
was once aſked, what kind 
of wine he liked beſt? he anſwered, ** That 

* which is drunk at the coſt of others.” | 
Though the character of Diogenes has never 
excited any general zeal of imitation, there are 
M z ___ many 


| expence. 
Nothing produces more fingularity of manners 
and inconſtancy of life, than the conflict of oppo- 
_ kite vices in the ſame mind. He that uniformly 
purſues any purpoſe, whether good or bad, has a 
ſettled principle of action; and as he may always 
find aſſoeiates who are travelling the fame way, is 
countenanced by example, and ſheltered in the 
multitude; but a man actuated at once by diffe- 
rent defires muſt move in a direction peculiar to 
himſelf, and ſuffer that reproach which we. are 
naturally inclined to beſtow on thoſe who deviate | 
Yet this confli& of defires ſometimes produces 
wonderful efforts. To riot in far-fetched diſhes, 
or furfeit with unexhauſted variety, and yet prac- 
tife the moſt rigid economy, is furely an art which 
may juſtly draw the eyes of mankind upon them 
whoſe intiifiyy or judgment has enabled them to 
attain it. To him, indeed, who is content to 
break open the cheſts, or mortgage the manors of 
his anceſtors, that he may hire the miniſters of 
excels at the higheſt price, gluttony is an eaſy ſci- 
ence; yet we often hear the votaries of luxury 
boaſting of the elegance which they owe to the 
taſte of others, relating with rapture the ſucceſſion 


of diſhes with which their cooks and caterers ſup- 
ply them; and expeding their ſhare of praiſe with 
— _s_s. 
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nut to ſhorten the way to convivial happineſs, by 


eating without coſt, is a ſecret hitherto in few 
of thoſe whoſe principal enjoyment is their dinner, 
and who ſee the fun rife with no other hope than 
that they ſhall fill their bellies before it ſets. 

' Of them that have within my knowledge at- 
this ſcheme of happineſs, the greater part 

have been immediately obliged to deſiſt; and 
ſome, whom their firſt attempts flattered with ſuc- 
ceſs, were reduced by degrees to a few tables, from 
which they were at laſt chaſed to make way for 
others ; and having long habituated themſelves to 
ſuperfluous plenty, growled away their latter years 
in diſcontented competence. | 

None enter the regions of luxury with higher 
expectations than men of wit, who imagine, that 
they ſhall never want a welcome to that company 
whoſe ideas they can enlarge, or whoſe imagina- 
tions they can elevate, and believe themſelves able 
to pay for their wine with the mirth which it qua- 
lifies them to produce. Full of this opinion, they 
croud, with little invitation, wherever the ſmell of 
a feaſt allures them, but are ſeldom encouraged to 


repeat their vilits, being dreaded by the pert as 


rivals, and hated by the dull as diſturbers of the 
company. 
No man has been fo happy in gaining and keep- 
ing the privilege of living at luxurious houſes as 
, who, after thirty years of continual 
revelry, has now eſtabliſhed, by uncontroverted 
preſcription, his claim to partake of every enter- 
tainment, and whoſe preſence they who aſpire to 
— > aa 
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cure on a day of importance, by ſending the invi. 
tation a fortnight before. 
entered the world without any emi. 
nent degree of merit; but was careful to 


acquaintance of him whom he ſees admitted to 
familiarity by others of equal dignity, when he 
| had been met at a few tables, he with lefs diffi- 


time to books or meditation, had no opinion in 
philoſophy or politicks, and was not in danger of 
3 imuring 
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miuring his intereſt by dogmatical poſitions, 
violent contradiction. 83 


care to liſten with earneſt attention; 


either ſpeaker grew vehement and loud, turned 
towards him 1 and wiſhad & 
ſhort phraſe of admiration, as if ſurpriſed by fuch 

eogency of argument as he had never known wear e 
fore. By this filent conceſſion, he generally pre 

ſerved in either controvertiſt ſuch en of 
his own ſuperiority as inclined him rather to pity 
than irritate his adverſary, and prevented thoſe out- 


rages which are ſometimes produced by the rage 


of defeat or petulance of triumph.. _ 

Gulaſulus was never embarraſſed but when he 
was required to declare his ſentiments before he 
had been able to diſcover to which fide the maſter 
of the houſe inclined, for it was his invariable rule 
to adopt the notions of thoſe that invited him. 


It will ſometimes happen that the. inſolence of 


wealth breaks into contemptuouſneſs, or the tur- 
bulence of wine requires a vent; and. Gulaſulus 
ſeldom fails of being ſingled out.on ſuch emergen- 
cies, as one on whom any experiment. of. ri 
may be ſafely tried. Sometimes his lordſhip finds: 
himſelf inclined to exhibit a ſpecimen of raillery 
for the diverſion of his gueſt, and Gulo/ulus always. 
ſupplies him with a ſubje& of merriment.. But he 
has learned to confider rudeneſs and indignities as 
familiarities that entitle him to: greater freedom : 
He comforts himſelf, that thoſe who treat and in- 
fult him pay for their laughter, and that he keeps 
his money while they enjoy their jeſt. 

His chief policy conſiſts in ſelecting ſame diſh. 
from every courſe, and recommending it to the 
company, with an air ſo deciſive, that no one ven- 
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tures to contradift him. By this practice he ac- 
at 2 feat a kind of dictatorial authority; 
is taſte becottiies the ſtandard of pickles and fea- 
and he is venerated by the profeſſors of 
Dein, 2s the only man who underſtands the 
niceties of cookery. 

_ * Whenever a new fauce is imported, or any 
novatian. made in the culinary ſyſtem, Velen boo 
the catlieff intelligence, and the moſt authentick 
receipt ; and, by communicating his knowledge 
under proper injunctions of ſecrecy, gains a right 
of taſting his own diſh whenever it is 
that he may tell whether his directions have been 
fully underftood. 

By this method of life Guloſulzs has ſo imprefſ- 
ed on his imagination the dignity of feaſting, that 
he has no other topick of talk, or ſubject of 
meditation. His calendar is a bill of fare; he 
meaſures the year by ſucceſſive dainties. The 
only common places of his memory are his 
meals; and if you aſt him at what time an 
event happened, he confiders whether he heard it 
after a dinner of turbot, or veniſon. He knows, 
indeed, that thoſe who value themſelves upon 
ſenſe, learning, or piety, ſpeak of him with con- 
tempt; but he confiders them as wretches envious. 
or ignorant, who do not know his happineſs, or 
with to fupplant him ; and declares to his friends, 
chat he is fully ſatisfied with his own conduct, 


fince he has fed every ag 
yet doubled his eftate, | 


3 
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Momus. 207. Tompar, March 10, 1752, 
| 1 1 a Hon. 


P 
Looſe from the rapid car your aged horſe, 
| Left, in the race derided, left behind, 


\UCH is the emptineſs of human enjoyment, i 

that we are always impatient of the preſent. | 
Attainment is followed by neglect, and poſſeſſion 
by diſguſt; and the malicious remark of the 
D 
to every other courſe of life, that its two days of 
happineſs are the firſt and the laſt. 

Few moments are more pleaſing than thoſe in 
which the mind is concerting meaſures for a new 
undertaking. From the firſt hint that wakens 
the fancy, till the hour of actual execution, all. 
is improvement and progreſs, triumph and feli- 
city. Every hour brings additions to the original 

ſcheme, ſuggeſts ſome new expedient to ſecure 

ſucceſs, or diſcovers conſequential advantages not 

hitherto foreſeen. While preparations are made, | 
and materials accumulated, day glides after day wn 
| through elyſian proſpects, and the heart dances 
L to the ſong of hope. 

! . Such is the pleaſure of projecting, that many 
content themſelves with a ſucceſſion of 
ſchemes, and wear out their allotted time in the 
calm amuſement of contriving what they never 
attempt or hope to execute. . 

Others, not able to feaſt their imagination with 
pure ideas, advance fomenhat nearer tothe barg 
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neſs of action, a am — 
ever is requiſite to their deſign, and, after a 
thouſand reſearches and conſultations, are ſnatch- 
ed away by death, as they ſtand in prucinctu wait - 
ing for a proper opportunity to begin. 

If there were no other end of life, than to 
find ſome adequate ſolace for every day, I know 
not whether any condition could be preferred to 
— am as nates nl bs 
and never ſuffers experience to ſhew 
him the vanity of ſpeculation ; for ho ſooner are 
notions reduced to practice, than tranquillity and 
confidence forſake the breaſt ; every day brings 
its taſk, and often without bringing abilities to 
it : difficulties embarraſs, uncer.ainty 
perplexes, oppoſition retards, cenſure exaſperates, 
or neglet deprefſes. We proceed, becauſe we 
have begun; we complete our deſign, that the 
labour already ſpent may not be vaia : but as, 
expectation gradually dies away, the gay ſmile of 
alacrity diſappears, we are compelled to implore 
ſeverer powers, and truſt. the event to patience 
and conſtancy. 

When once our labour has begun, the com- 

fort that enables us — 
its end; for though in every long work there are 
ſome joyous intervals of ſelf- applauſe, when the 
attention is recreated by unexpected facility, and: 
the imagination ſoothed by incidental excellen- 
cies ; yet the toil with which performance ſtrug- 


that ſeldom any man obtains more from his en- 
ende than Fa conic of bi dd 
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| 1 if he has made his way by aſſiduity to 


ſhower add to its growth, ſcarcely ſta 
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and 2 continual reſuſcitation of defires which he 
feels himſelf unable to gratify. 

So certainly is wearineſs the concomitant of 
F 
conſoles himſelf with the hope of 


publick employment, he talks among his frends 
of the delight of retreat; if by the neceſſity of 
folitary application he is ſecluded from the world, 
he liſtens with a beating heart to diſtant noiſes, 
longs to mingle with living beings, and reſolves 
to take hereafter his fill of diverſions, or diſplay 
his abilities on the univerſal theatre, and enjoy 
Every deſire, however innocent, grows dan- 

gerous, as by long indulgence it becomes aſcen- 
dent in the mind. When we have been much 


* 
rr 


own cares by eagerneſs to reward them. When 
we have diligently laboured for any purpoſe, we 
are willing to believe that we have attained it, 
and, becauſe we have already done much, toe 
ſuddenly conclude that no more is to be done. 
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| long train of ſucceſs, may be finally ruined by a 
fingle failure, for weakneſs or error will be always 
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winpeſts, and abandon it to the winds in fight of 
knd; it is to break the ground and fatter the 
ſed, and at laſt to neglect the harveſt. 

The maſters of rhetorick dire, that the moſt 


forcible arguments be produced in the latter part 


of an oration, leſt they ſhould be effaced or per- 
plexed by ſupervenient images. This precept 
may be juſtly extended to the ſeries of life : No- 
thing is ended with honour, which does not con- 
clade better than it begun. It is not ſufficient to 
maintain the firſt vigour ; for excellence loſes its 
effe& upon the mind by cuſtom, as light after a 
time ceaſes to dazzle. Admiration muſt be con- 
tinued dy that novelty which firſt produced it, 


and how much ſoever is given, there muſt always 
| be reaſon to imagine that more remains. ere 


are moſt ſenſible of the laſt im- 


We not only 


 preffions, but fuch is the unwillingneſs of man- 


kind to admit tranfcendenr merit, that, though 
it be difficult to obliterate the reproach of mit- 


carriages by any ſubſequent atchievement, how- 
ever illuſtrious, yet the reputation raiſed by 2 


remembered by that malice and envy which it 


gratifies. 
For the prevention of that diſgrace, which 


 hffitude and negligence may bring at laſt upon 


the greateſt performances, it is neceſſary to pro- 
portion carefully our labour to our ſtrength. If 
the deſign compriſes many parts, equally eſſen- 
tial, and therefore not to be ſeparated, the only 
Gs the cancion —ũ—— the powers 

of the mind muſt be then impartially eftimated, 
and it muſt be remembered, 6 
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Nuns. 208. SaTurDarY, March 14, 1752. 
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Be gone, ye blockheads, W 
And leave my labours to the learn'd and wiſe; 
By wit, by knowledge, ſtudious to be read, 
I ſcorn the multitude, alive and dead. 


. which puts an 4 te. 


ſures and forrows, has likewiſe concluded 


riodical writer, and multiplied my effays to four 
volumes, I have now determined to deſiſt. : 


whoſe regard I never ſolicited, If I have not been 


The reaſons of this reſolution it is of little im- L 


But I have no deſign to gratify pride by ſub- 
miſſion, or malice by lamentation; nor think it 
reaſonable to complain of neglet from thoſe 


diſtinguiſhed by the diſtributers of literary ho- 
nours, I have feldom deſcended to the arts by 
which favour is obtained. I have ſeen the me- 

| a 
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teors of faſhion riſe and fall, without any attempt 
to add a moment to their duration. I have never 
complied with temporary curioſity, nor 
my readers to diſcuſs the topick of the 
have rarely exemplified my afſertions 
characters; in my papers, no could 
for cenſures of his enemies, 
felf; and only were 
them, whoſe 


ſtrated truth, and v virtue 


A ne n r 
r of my friends was never great, have 
been ſuch as would not fuffer me to think that l 
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jection from the want of popularity. 1 


5 my correſpondents | 
with little diminution of the bulk of my vo- 


Having thus deprived myſelf of many excuſe; 
which candour might have admitted for the in- 
equality of my compoſitions, being no longer 
able to allege the neceſſity of gratifying corre- 

| ſpondents, 


was writing in vain, and I did not feel much de- 
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my, I have always thought it the duty of an 
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anonymous author to write, as if he expedited ts 
— am willing to kann myſelf with hopes, that, 

collecting theſe papers, am not preparing for 
my future life, cither ſhame or repentance. "That 


quently regrnced, 1 have not confidence in ] 
abilities ſufficient to warrant. He that condemns 


himſelf to compoſe on a ſtated day, will often 
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fitions of criticilm, which, in my opinion, is 


——— — 8 


thoughts without further help from other na- 


As it has been my prinaipal defign to inculcate 
wildem or piety, I have allotted few papers to the 
idle ſports of imagination. Some, perhaps, may 
de found, of which the higheſt excellence 4s 
harmleſs merriment ; but ſcarcely any man is fo 
fieadily ſerious as not to complain, that the ſeverity 
of diftatorial inſtruction has been too ſeldom re- 


beved, and that he is driven by the ſternneſs of 
the Rambler's philoſophy to more cheerful and 


airy companions. 
Next to the excurſions of fancy are the diſqui- 
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Celeſtial pow'rs ! that piety regard, 
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Annisox, Mr. his critical capacity 


AGRICULTURE, its 


INDEX. 


N. B. The Luc, beg the 1, the Figures 


A 
BOUZAID the dying advice of Morad 
his father to him, i wv. 162. 
AcasTvus, an inſtance of the commanding influ- 


ence of curioſity, in. 266. 
Acrion, dramaticl, the laws of it fixed, and re- 


marked, in. 301. 
Acr10n, necefary te the health of the body, and 
the vigour of the mind, ii. 176, 179. 
ſource of cheerfulneſs and vivacity, 178. 


un, 


183, 229, 232. 


ADMIRATION, and et their mural and 
ni. 1 


reciprocal operation, 

ApverSITY, a ſeaſon ftced 1 to convey the moſt 
falutary and uſeful inftruction to the mind, iii. 
265. The ed inftrument of promoting 
our virtue and 267. 

ADVICE, good, too 2 e e, The 


—— 5 


— ineieligat is. 295. 


| * the extenſive influence of this ami- 


it. 212. 
AFFECTATION, * en 4 et — indulgi 
it, i. 3 it y 

| - he gram abſurdity of it ex- 
in the . Gelafimus, iv. 104. 
8 proper methods of 

ſolation under 


0 
— i. 104, 312. Sec Guiey. 
uſefulneſs conſidered, 


M. 237. 


Vox. IV. N 


IN D EX. 


o 


iv. 121. 

AMBITION, 2 ity natural to youth, i. 89. The 

eculi nen 

11. 3. | 

Auzcus, his reflections on the deplorable caſe of 
Ut, 11. 


— by what regulations they may be 


AnninGaTz and Ajvr, the Greenland lovers, 
their . 142—150, 


ATBANATUS, his juſt reflections on the near pro- 

ſpeR of death, ü. 1—7. | 

1 ws chairs renner & 

IV. 23. 

AURENG Zang, a tragedy, remarks upon ſome 
improprieties in it, ni. 120. . 

 AUSTERITIES, and mortifications, their uſe in re- 
ligion, ui. 29. | 


INDE Xx. 
Aurnon, the difficulty of his firſt addreſs, i. 1. By 
what methods he may be mtroduced with ad- 
ws the PULL, 3) 4. Often deluded by 
1 vain anticipations of happi- 
of him the moſt dread- 
Ay 1 The folly of endeavour- 


fame merely by writing, 12. Some 
zragements to which he is 


the VI 
2 10. 


129. The great difference between the produc- 


tions of the fame author accounted for, 132. 


AUTHORITY, the accidental preſcriptions of it of- 
ten confounded with — of nature, iii. 300. 


Parental, frequently exerted with rigour, 253. 
E * 


N Ar critical deciſions re- 


marked, i. 22 
BASHFULNES?, — the effect of ſtudious 


retirement, iii. 309, 316. Frequently produced 
by too high an opinion of our own impor- 
tance, 318. | 
BaxTzx, Mr. Richard, — „ 2 
urged to the preſent exerciſe of ui. 98. 
Dab rr, a mental quality, merely tive and 


| Tri bythe ae 
is acquiſition of 
— and bis poſleſion of # Ecarious,, 


to various 


Bounazs, Mrs. her character, i. 68. 
Books, the ſtudy of them not ſufficient to con- 


Fond Edward Hyde, earl of, the peculiar 


INDE XxX. 


and conduct of her own ſex MM. 36—58. 
Cantuanus, his low taſte I. 95. | 
CarraroR, 2 legacy-hunter, his hiſtory, iv. 


1 44 the connection of it with 


— 
1 fi — 1 wh — 
ined ſuperiority, i. 7. At 
it becomes equitable and laudable, 299. 
_ CrnanAcTEss, the — to copy 


of other perſons conſidered, iv. 27. 
CHarIEssA, her reflections upon the r faſhionable 
follies of modiſh life, it. 270—275. 


Cnaxrrr, the _ of its — 4 ſhould be 
* adjuſted by the rules of * 
lt. ig 


4 * his character, iv 
* her diſpoſition to expences, 


nes wen the vntiy of wand 
4 — ü. 75. His remarks yon hs 
* of being acquainted with paſt tranſ- 
ions, 290. 


excellency of his hiſtory of the rebellion, iii. 1 
CurysAaLus, the fatal effects of his peevi 
Fe.) his maxim on the excellence of me- 


24 =_ 1 

LEORA, ter concerning gaming, — 

Coup, critical remarks upon the manner of 
compoſing it, iii. 11 

CommEnDaT10n, falle claims to it cenſured, iv. 
156. 

Comeantons, different claſſes of them deſcribed, 
w. 154. 

Courzrrrions, often intereſt and 
envy, iv. 125. Their different influence on this 
occaſion ſtated, 126, ns "no 

inceſſant, repreſented as the 
wh u. 31. 


iy >< ge 


INDEX. 


CometLants, of the conduct of others, what 


principles will ſupport ourclaim to it, i. 
Conpucr, the abſurdity of it, whence it 12 2 


chew, 313. from 2 view of th 
preſſions of melancholy, 314. 

Art ſtrengthen patience and 
fortitude, 4316. 

ConsrAxTHs, his hiſtory and character, iv. 172 

2178. 

ConTENTMENT with the ſituation in life aſſigned 

us recommended, it. 53, 54. 

ConTRoveRsy, the writers of it, their ſhort- 
4 Ig fucceeded by diſreliſn and neg- 

6 - 

Convixcarion the 1. it — to be at- 
tal iv. 151. importance of acquiring 

it, 94. What methods are moſt proper for 
this end, 152. The errors in ſentiment and 
2 to this, into which many are 


— rural, the pleaſures and diſtaſtes 
of it, i. 256, 279. 
ConxwzL IA, her account of lady Buſtle's employ- 
ment, i. 305-311. 
Coun rin, his manner deſcribed, iii. 247—252. 
> non Mrs. her character, i. 717. 
Cowixr, Mr. Abraham, a paſſage in his writ- 
ings illuſtrated, i. 32. 
Crepvulity, the common failing of unexperi- 
C 41 regulated by precarious 
RITICISM, the art of it 
and fluctuating principles, 1. 142. — Eo N 
proper end to which it l 
Minute, cenſured and L* ted, ibid. 
Genuine, n the OE of labour, truth aad 


tereſt, ibid. 
ary opulence, It. 1 
CuntosrTy, a principle of powerful and extenſive 


made by it too 


tue, ibid. ; 
Dxrimn1T10N, in what reſpect not the province of 

—_ in. 197 The 1 of it prejudicial to ."_ 

writers 118. | | 


DxJecr1on of ſpirit 
terrors, ii, 31. 2 
Denmocnanes, . li. 277, 
4 


IND EX. 
gr 
lit. 


_ of wildom, iv. 12. 
» IV. 67. | 
than their 


Desza | for preventing 
i lk te „ 

Dicacur vs, his affectation of the character of a 
Vn, W. —82. | 
DicT1on, the attractive power of its charms in 
the conveyance of truth to the mind, iv. 43. 


See LANGUAGE. 
DiryiDENCE, the „ influence of this 
quality in managing a te, iii. 317. 
DitaTorINEss, and indolence in managing im- 
Darts HIILIGENCE, too uen X « I 

li Often obſtructed by Teen 


_ mitY, 247. 
Domesrick conduct, the i of - 

ing it by the dictates of witlom and _ 
n. $3. The danger of betraying our weakneſs 
our ſervants, one motive to a regular life, 85. 
SERVANTS. 


1. 188, 


INDEX 
Evpuca 


E 
Timer, the bagangnee of ag it 
it. 170, 180. The adden erde 
it, iv. 20. „ cen 
ſured, f. 22. 157—162. Iv. 1 The perni- 
effects of in this af- 
n. e 


lit. 157. iv. 154, 199. 


48 many 
as as 
Envy, its 1 iv. 128. 
Will often facrifice truth and friendſhip to weak 


inſtructions for preſerv- 
elation of vanity, and 
f grief, i. 11. His excellent ſen- 
1 


y 
EMINENCE, 2 


=. 96. enn to 
Nr 


© Ennon, the averſion of moſt perſons to be con- 
vinced of it, i. 187, 189. Their attempts to jufſ- 
. CLELy WIE, 


„en 

of writing, iv. 130. The advantages and incon- 
veniencies of it, 129. 

Es$8ence of things, leis regarded than their exter- 
nal and accidental appendages, iv. 2. 

EvusuLus, his character, i. 156—167. 


|  Evmvers, ſome of themoſt conſiderable, often pro- 


duced by caſual and flender cauſes, ti. 211. 
2 his free cenſure of the errors of mo- 


2 * — His judicious 


INDE x. 


conduct in the tuition of a young nobleman, 
iv. 183, His narrative of the low infidious arts 
dy which his good defigns were obſtructed and 
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